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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1. edition of the celebrated Letters of 
Junius is given as a more complete one than 
any yet published. In what is called the author's 
own edition, THREE FOURTHS of the Letter 
respecting the Bill of Rights, the most import- 
ant one in the collection, were omitted. All 
these omissions are restorcd to their proper places 
in this edition. 

FouxrRENX LETTERS are also added to this 
edition: they are either Letters written by 
Junius, or Letters to which he has replied; and, 
on that account, justice seemed to require, that 
they should be ranged along with his answers 
to them. These Letters, in the table of con- 
tents, are marked with an asterisk. A variety 
of Explanatory Notes have also been added; 
some of which have been noticed in the con- 
tents; but the whole of them were too numerous 
to be so distinguished. 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is proper to observe, that the Letters 
signed Philo Junius were written by Junius, 
In this edition, a mistake committed in the au- 
thor's edition has been avoided. In that edition 
the Letter of Philo Junius, dated May 224, 1771, 
is inserted twice; the first time in Volume First, 


as a Note to the twentieth Letter; and the se- 


cond time in Volume Second, as the forty-sixth 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
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I W noe ER considers what it is, that constitutes the 
moving principle of what we call great affairs, and the 
invincible sensibility of man to the opinion of his fel- 
low-creatures, will not hesitate to affirm that, if it 
were possible for the liberty of the press to exist in a 
despotic government, and (what is not less difficult) for 
it to exist Without changing the constitution, this 
liberty of the press would alone form a counterpoise to 
the power of the prince. If, for example, in an empire 
of the East, a sanctuary could be found, which, ren- 
dered respectable by the ancient religion of the people, 
might ensure safety to those, who should bring thither 
their observations of any kind; and that, from thence, 


printed papers should issue, which, under a certain seal, 


might be equally respected ; aud which, in their daily 
appearance, should examine and freely discuss the con- 
duct of the cadis, the bashaws, the vizir, the divan, 
and the sultan himself, that would introduce immedi» 
ately some degres of liberty.“ 
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THE LETTERS 


TFUNIUS, Sc. 


LETTER I. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
SIR, | 21 January 1769. 


HE submission of a free people to the executive 
authority of government is no more than a com- 
pliance with laws, which they themselves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained abroad, 
and while justice is impartially administered at home, 
the obedience of the subject will be voluntarily cheer- 
ful, and I might almost say unlimited. A generous 
nation is grateful even for the preservation of its rights, 


and willingly extends the respect due to the office of a 


good prince into an affection for his person. Loyalty, 
in the heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. Pre- 
judices and passion have sometimes carried it to a cri- 


minal length; and, whatever foreigners may imagine, 


we know that Englishmen have erred as much in a 
VOL.I. ' uy 0 mistaken 
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mistaken zeal for particular persons and families, as 


they ever did in defence of what they thought most dear 


and interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see ch 1 * 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the history of a 
free people, whose rights have been invaded, we are in- 
terested in their cause. Our own feelings tell us how 
long they ought to have submitted, and at what moment 


it would have been treachery to themselves not to have 


resisted. How much warmer will be our resentment, if 


experience should bring the fatal example home to our- 


selves! | 

The situation of this country is alarming enough to 
rouse the attention of every man, who pretends to a 
concern for the public welfare. Appearances justify sus - 
picion; and, when the safety of a nation is at stake, sus- 
picion is a just ground of inquiry. Let us enter into it 
with candour and decency. Respect is due to the station 
of ministers; and, if a resolution must at last be taken, 


there is none so likely to be supported with firmness, as 
that which has been adopted with moderation. 


The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government, that, to be 
acquainte i with the merit of a ministry, we need only 
observe the condition of the people. If we see them 
obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, united 
at home, and respected abroad, we may reasonably pre- 


ume that their affairs are conducted by men of expe- 


rience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contraty, we see 


— — 8 ] 
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decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, 
we may pronounce, without hesitation, that the govern- 
ment of that country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. 
The multitude, in all countrie, are patient to a certain 
point. Ill usage may rouse their indignation, and hurry 


them into excesscs; but the original fault is in govern- 


ment. Perhaps there never was an instance of a change 
in the circumstances and temper of a whole nation, 20 
sudden and extraordinary as that which the misconduct 
of ministcrs has, within these few years, produced in 
Great Britain. When our gracious sovereign ascended 
the throne, we were a flourishing and a contented peo- 
ple. If the personal virtues of a king could have in- 
oured the happiness of his subjects, the scene could not 
have altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of 
uniting all parties, of trying all characters, and distribut- 
ing the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though it has not yet pro- 
duced the many salutary effects which were intended by 
it. To say nothing of the wisdom of such a plan, it 
undoubtedly arose from an unbounded goodness of heart, 
in which folly had no share. It was not a capricious 
partiality to new faces;—it was not a natural turn for 


low intrigue; nor was it the treacherous amusement of 


double and triple negotiations. No, sir, it arose from 
z continued anxicty, in the purest of all possible hearts, 
for the general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the 
event has not been answerahle to the design. After a 
rapid succeszion of changes we are reduced to that state 
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which hardly any change can mend. Yet there is no 
extremity of distress, which of itself ought to reduce a 
great nation to despair. It is not the disorder, but the 
physician ;—it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous 
circumstances, it is the pernicious hand of government, 
which alone can make a whole people desperate. 
Without much political sagacity, or any extraordi- 
| nary depth of observation, we need only mark how the 
principal departments of the state are bestowed, and 
look no farther for the true cause of every mischief that 
The finances of a nation, sinking under its debts and 
expenses, are committed to a young nobleman already 
ruined by play . Introduced to act under the auspices 
of lord Chatham, and left at the head of affairs by that 
noble- 


* When the duke of Grafton first entered into office, 
it was the fashion of the times to suppose that young 
men might have wisdom without experience. They 


thought so themselves, and the most important affairs 


of this country were committed to the first trial of their 
abilities. His grace had honourably fleshed his maiden 
sword in the field of opposition, and had gone through 
all the discipline of the minority with credit. He dined 
at Wildman's, railed at favourites, looked up to lord 
Chatham with astonishment, and was the declared ad- 
vocate of Mr. Wilkes. It afterwards pleased his grace 
to enter into administration with his friend lord Rock- 
ingham, and, in a very little time, it pleased his grace 
to abandon him. He then accepted of the treasury upon 
terms which lord Temple had disdained. For a short 
time his submission to lord Chatham was unlimited. 
He could not answer a private letter without lord Chat- 


ham's permission. I presume he was then learning his 
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Junius, &c. 8 
nobleman's retreat, he became minister by accident ; 
but deserting the principles and professions, which gave 
him a moment's popularity, we see him, from every 
honourable engagement to the public, an apostate by 

design. 


n 


1 — 


trade, for he soon set up for himself. Until he declared 
bimself the minister, his character had been but little 
understood. From that moment a system of conduct, 
directed by paſſion and caprice, not only reminds us that 
he is a young man, but a young man without solidity 
or judgment. One day he desponds, and threatens to 
reign. 'l he next, he finds his blood heated, and swears 
to his friend he is determined to go on. in his public 
measures we have seen no proof either of ability or con- 
sistence. I he stamp-act had been repealed (no matter 
how unwisely) under the preccding administration. 'l he 
colonies had reason to triumph, and were returning to 
their good humour. I he point was decided, when this 
young man thought proper to revive it. Without either 
plan or necessity, he adopts the spirit of Mr. Grenville's 
measures, and renews the question of taxation in a form 
more odious and less effectual than that of the law 
which had been repealed. 

With respect to the invasion of Corsica, it will be 
matter of parliamentary inquiry, whether he has carried 
on a secret negotiation with the French court, in terms 
contradictory to the resolution of council, and to the 
instructions drawn up thereupon by his majesty's secre- 


tary of state. If it shall appear that he has quitted the 


line of his department to betray the honour and security 
of his country, and if there be a power sufficient to pro- 
tect him, in such a case, against public justice, the con · 
atitution of Great Britain is at an end. TY 
His standing foremost in the prosecution of Mr. 
Wilkes, if former declarations and connexions be cone 
tidered, is base and contemptible. I he man, whom he 
now brands with treason and blasphemy, but a very few 
years ago was the duke of Grafton's friend; nor ig his 
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design. As for business, the world yet knows nothing 
of his talents or resolution; unless a wayward, wavering 
inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a de- 
monstration of spirit. It may be said, perhaps, that it is 

his 


8 


identity altered, except by his misfortunes.— In the last 
instance of his grace's judgment and inconsistency, we 
see him, after trying and descrting every party, throw 
himself into the arms of a s.t of men, whose political 
principles he had always pretended to abhor. These 
men, I doubt not, will teach him the folly of his con- 
duct better than I can. They grasp at every thing, and 
will soon push him from his seat. His private history 
would but little deserve our attention, if he had not 
voluntarily brought it into public notice. I will not call 
the amusements of a young man criminal, though I think 


they become his age better than his station. There is a 


period at which the most unruly passions are gratified 
or exhausted, and which leaves the mind clear and un- 
disturbed in its attention to business. Eis grace's gal- 
lantry would be offended, if we were to suppose him 
within many years of being thus qualified for public 
affairs. As for the rest, making every allowance for the 
frailty of human nature, I can make none for a conti- 
vued breach of public decorum ; nor can I believe that 
man very zealous for the interest of his country, who 
sets her 1 at defiance. This nobleman, however, 
has one claim to respect, since it has pleased our gra- 
cious sovereign to make him prime minister of Great 
Britain. 


July 10, 1765. The duke of Grafton took the office 
of secretary of state, with an engagement to support 
the administration of the marquis of Rockingham, just 
then formed. 

May 23, 1766. He resigned under pretence that he 
could not act without Mr. Pitt, nor bear to see Mr. 
Wilkes abandoned; but that under Mr. Pitt he would 

| act 
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Junius, &e. 7 
his grace's province, as surely it is his passion, rather 
to distribute than to save the public money, and that 
while lord North is chancellor of the exchequer, the 
first lord of the treasury may be as thoughtless and ex- 
travagant as he pleases, I hope however he will not 
rely too much on the fertility of lord North's genius 
for finance. His lordship is yet to give us the first 
proof of his abilities : it may be candid to suppose that 
he has hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents; in- 
tending perhaps to astonish the world, when we least 
expect it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of expe- 
dients, and a depth of resources, equal to the necessities, 
and far beyond the hopes of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he would wish 
us to forget that, since he has been in office, no plan 
has been formed, no system adhered to, nor any one 


important measure adopted for the relief of public 


credit. If his plan for the service of the current year 
be not irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think 
seriously of consequences before he ventures to increase 


the public debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, 


this nation will not bear, after a six years' peace, to see 
new millions borrowed, without an eventual diminution 


act in any office. I his was the signal of lord Rocking- 
ham's dismission. When lord Chatham came in, the 
duke got possession of the treasury. 

July 30, 1766. Mr. Pitt was created cart of Chat- 
ham, and appointed lord privy seal. 

August 2, 1766. The duke of Grafton was appointed 
first lord of the treasury, in the room of the marquis of 
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of debt, or reduction of interest. The attempt might 
rouse a spirit of resentment, which m ght reach beyond 
the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt upon the 
civil list, the people of England expect that it will not 
be paid without a strict inquiry how it was incurred. 


If it must be paid by parliament, let me advise the 


chancellor of the exchequer to think of some better ex- 
pedient than a lottery. To support an expensive war, 
or in circumstances of absolute necessity, a lottery may 
perhaps be allowable; but, besides that it is at all times 
the very worst way of raising money upon the people, 
I think it ill becomes the royal dignity to have the debts 
of a king provided for, like the repairs of a country 
bridge, or a decayed hospital. Ihe management of the 
king's affairs in the house of commons cannot be more 
disgraceed than it has been. A leading minister“ re- 
peatedly called down for absolute ignorance ; ridicu- 
lous motions ridiculously withdrawn; deliberate plans 
disconcerted, and a weck's preparation of graceſul ora- 
tory lost in a moment; give us some, though not an 
adequate idea of lord North's parliamentary abilities 
and influence. Yet before he had the misfortune of 


being chancellor of the exchequer, he was neither an 


object of derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity 
to his friends. | 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as subjects, and from their 
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natural affection to their common country. When Mr. 


Grenville was placed at the head of the treasury, he 
felt the im possibility of Great Britain's supporting such 
an establishment as her former successes had made in- 
dispensable, and at the same time of giving any sensible 


relief to foreign trade, and to the weight of the public 


debt. He thought it equitable that those parts of the 
empire, which had benefited most by the expenses of 
the war, should contribute something to the expenses 
of the peace, and he had no doubt of the constitutional 
right vested in parliament to raise the contribution. 


But, unfortunately for this country, Mr. Grenville was 


at any rate to be distressed because he was minister, and 
Mr. Pitt and lord Camden were to be the patrons of 
America, because they were in opposition. Their de- 
claration gave spirit and argument to the colonies; and 
while perhaps they meant no more than a ruin of a 
minister, they in effect divided one half of the empire 
from the other *. 

Under one administration + the stamp act is made; 
under the second f it is repealed ; under the third, in 


This, though said upwards of six years before the 
war, has turned out too true a prophecy. It is worthy 
of remark, that two great characters, who were very far 
from being attached to each other, yet thought nearly 
alike on the American business. Lord Mansfield, two 
years before the above letter was written, in a speech 


against the suspending and dispensing prerogative, re- 


minded the house of what had been told them the year 
before, © that they would import rebellion from America.” 
+ (Grenville administration. | 


+ Rockingham administration. 
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spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the colo- | 


nies is invented *, and a question revived, which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In these circumstances 
a new office is established for the business of the planta- 
tions, and the earl of Hillsborough called forth, at a most 
critical season, to govern America. The choice at least 
announced to us a man of superior capacity and knows» 
ledge. Whether he be so or not, let his despatches as 
far as they have appeared, let his measures as far as 
they have operated, determine for him. In the former 
we have seen strong assertions without proof, declama- 
tion without argument, and violent censures without 
dignity or moderation; but neither correctness in the 
composition, nor judgment in the design. As for his 
measures, let it be remembered, that he was called upon 
to conciliate and unite; nd that, when he entered into 
office, the most refractory of the colonies were still dis- 

posed to proceed by the constitutional methods of peti- 
tion and remonstrance Since that period they have 
been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. Peti- 
tions have been hindered from reaching the throne; 
and the continuance of one of the principal assemblies 
rested upon an arbitrary condition , which, consider- 
ing the temper they were in, it was impossible they 
ahould _— with, and which would have availed 
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* The tea 3 laid by the Chatham and Grafton 
administration. 


+ That they should retract one of their resolutions, 
and erase the entry of it. 
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nothing as to the general question, if it had been com- 
plied with. So violent, and I believe I may call it s 
unconstitutional an exertion of the prerogative, to say 


nothing of the weak, injudicious terms in which it was 


conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his lord- 
zhip's capacity, as it does of his temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other nations, our military 
force may perhaps be spared to support the earl of 
Hillsborough's measures in America. Whenever that 
force shall be necessarily withdrawn or diminished, the 
di mission of such a minister will neither console us 
for his imprudence, nor remove the settled resentment 
of a people, who, complaining of an act of the legisla- 
ture, are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of pre- 
rogative, and, supporting their claims by argument, are 
insulted with declamation. | 
Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable me- 
thod of appointing the officers of state, compared to a 
late disposition of the secretary's office. Lord Roch- 
ford was acquainted with the affairs and temper of 
the southern courts: lord Weymouth was equally 
qualified for either department * Py what unac- 
countable caprice has it happened, that the latter, 
who pretends to no experience whatsoever, is removed 
to the most important of the two departments, and the 


— 


® It was said that this remove was made out of com- 

liment to the duke of Choiseul, the French minister, 

as lord Rochford, when ambassador in France, had of- 
fended his grace by some spirited representations. 
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former by preference placed in an office, where his ex- 


perience can be of no use to him? Lord Weymouth 
had distinguished himself in his first employment by a 
Spirited if not judicious conduct. He had animated the 
civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil authority, and 
had directed the operations of the army to more than 
military execution, Recovered from the errors of his 
youth, from the distraction of play, and the bewitching 
smiles of burgundy, behold him exerting the whole 
strength of his clear, unclouded faculties, in the service 


of the crown. It was not the heat of midnight excesses, 


nor ignorance of the laws, nor furious spirit of the house 
of Bedford; no, sir, when this respectable minister in- 
terposed his authority between the magistrate and the 
people, and signed the mandate, on which, for aught 
he knew, the lives of thousands depended, he did it 
from the deliberate motion of his heart, 9 by 
the best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to 
the bravery and generosity of the commander in chief “, 
at the expense of his understanding. They who love 
him least make no question of his courage, while his 
friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his disposition. 


Admitting him to be as brave as a total absence of all 


feeling and reflection can make him, let us see what 
sort of merit he derives from the remainder of his cha- 
racter. If it be generosity to accumulate in his own 


* The late marquis of Granby. 
person 
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person and family a number of lucrative employments; 
to provide, at the public expense, for every creature 
that bears the name of Manners; and, neglecting the 
merit and services of the rest of the army, to heap pro- 
motions upon his favourites and dependants; the pre- 
sent commander in chief is the most generous man alive. 
Nature has been sparing of her gifts to this noble lord; 
but where birth and fortune are united, we expect the 
noble pride and independence of a man of spirit, not 
the servile, humiliating complaisance of a courtier. As 
to the goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken 
from the facility of never refusing, what conclusion 
shall we draw from the indecency of never performing 
And if the discipline of the army be in any degree pre- 
served, what thanks are due to a man, whose cares, no- 
toriously confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded 
the office of commander in chief into a broker of com- 
missic ns?! „ 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that this 
country is so highly indebted to sir Edward Hawke, 
that no expense should be spared to secure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is 


perl aps the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submission 


of the people, and to engage their affections to govern- 
me:1t. It is not sufficient that questions of private right 


— 


These animadversions breught forward sir William 
Draper, who, though possesscd of great literary talents, 
ccy ld nut cope with Junius. 
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or wrong are justly decided, nor that judges are supe- 
rior to the vileness of pecuniary corruption. Jefferies 
himself, when the court had no interest, was an upright 
judge. A court of justice may be subject to another 
sort of bias, more important and pernicious, as it reaches 
beyond the interest of individuals, and affects the whole 
community. A judge, under the influence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of private 
causes, yet a traitor to the public. When a victim is 
marked out by the ministry, this judge will offer him- 
elf to perform the sacrifice. He will not scruple to 
prostitute his dignity, and betray the sanctity of his 
office, whenever an arbitrary point is to be carried for 
government, or the resentment of a court to be grati- 
fied. | | 

These principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no less injudicious. 
A wise and generous people are roused by every ap- 
pearance of oppressive, unconstitutional measures, whe- 


ther those measures are supported only by the power of 


government, or masked under the forms of a court of 
justice. Prudence and self-preservation will oblige the 
most moderate dispositions to make a common cause, 
even with a man whose conduct they censure, if they 
see him persecuted in a way which the real spirit of 
the laws will not justify. The facts, on which these 
_ remarks are founded, are too notorious to require an ap- 
_ plication. 


This, sir, is the detail. In one view behold a nation 


overwhelmed with debt; her revenues wasted; her 
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trade declining; the affections of her colonies alienated ; 
the duty of the magistrate transferred to the soldiery; 
a gallant army, which never fought unwillingly but 
against their fellow- subjects, mouldering away for want 
of the direction of a man of common abilities and spirit; 
and, in the last instance, the administration of justice 
become odious and suspected to the whole body of the 
people. This deplorable scene admits of but one addi- 
tion—that we are governed by counsels, from which a 
reasonable man can expect no remedy but poison, no 
relief but death. 
If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it 
were possible for us to escape a crisis so full of terror 
and despair, posterity will not believe the history of the 
present times. They will either conclude that our dis- 
tresses were imaginary, or that we had the good fortune 
to be governed by men of acknowledged integrity and 
wisdom: they will not believe it possible that their an- 
cestors could have sur vived, or recovered from so de- 
sperate a condition, while a duke of Grafton was prime 
minister, a lord North chancellor of the exchequer, a 
Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries of state, 2 
Granby commander in chief, and a Mansfield chief eri- 
minal judge of che kingdom. | 
| JUNIUSs 
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LETTER II. 
ro TUE PRINTER OF THE 106850 ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 26 January 1769. 


Tas kingdom swarms with such num- 
bers of felonious robbers of private character and vir- 
tue, that no honest or good man is safe; especially as 
these cowardly base assassins stab in the dark, without 
having the courage to sign their real names to their 


malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, who 


signs himself Junius, in the Public Advertiser of tlie 
2 Ist instant, opens the deplorable situation of his coun- 
try in a very affecting manner; with a pompous parade 
of his candonr and decency, he tells us, that we sce 
dissensions in all parts of the empire, an universal spirit 
of distrust and dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect 
towards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But this 
writer, with all his boasted candour, has not told us the 
real cause of the evils he so pathetically enumerates. 
shall take the liberty to explain the cause for him. 
Junius, and such writers as himself, occasion all the mis- 
chief complained of, by falsely and maliciously tra- 
ducing the best characters in the kingdom. For when 
our deluded people at home, and foreigners abroad, read 
the poisonous and inflammatory libels that are daily 
published with impunity, to vilify those who are any 
way distinguished by their good qualities and eminent 


virtues; 
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| virtues; when they find no notice taken of, or reply 


given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their con- 
clusion is, that both the miniſters and the nation have 
been fairly described : and they act accordingly. I 
think it therefore the duty of every good citizen to 
stand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the public, 
when the vilest arts are made use of to defame and 
blacken the brightest characters among us. An emi- 
nent author affirms it to be almost as criminal to hear 


a worthy man traduced, withont attempting his justifi- 


cation, as to be the author of the calumny against him. 
For my own part, I think it a sort of misprision of trea- 
s0n against society. No man therefore, who knows 
lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 


character most vilely abused, without a warm and juſt 


indignation against this Junius, this high- priest of 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, who has endea- 
voured to sacrifice our beloved commander in chief at 
the altars of his horrid deities. Nor is the injury done 
to his lordship alone, but to the whole nation, which 
may too soon feel the contempt, and consequently the 
attacks of our late enemies, if they can be induced to 
believe that the person, on whom the safety of these 
kingdoms so much depends, is unequal to his high 
station, and destitute of those qualities which form a 
good general. One would have thought that his lord- 
ship's services in the cause of his country, from the 
battle of Culloden to his most glorious conclusion of 
the late war, might have entitled him to common re- 
spect and decency at least; but this uncandid indecent 
| EZ writer 
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writer has gone $ far as to turn one of the most amĩ- 
able men of the age into a stupid, unfeeling, and 
senseless being; possessed indeed of a personal cou» 
rage, but void of those essential qualities which distin- 
guish the commander from the common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a 
most disinterested friendship with lord Granby, gives 
me the right to affirm, that all Junius's assertions are 
false and scandalous. Lord Granby's courage, though 
of the brightest and most ardent kind, is among the 


lowest of his numerous good qualities; he was formed 


to excel in war by nature's liberality to his mind as 
well as person. Educated and instructed by his most 
noble father, and a most spirited as well as excellent 
scholar, the present bishop of Bangor, he was tramed 
to the nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing or suffering 
a mean action. A sincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first impelled him 
to the field, where he never gained aught but honour. 
He impaired, through his bounty, his own fortune ; for 
his bounty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, 
1s founded upon the noblest of the human affections—it 
flows from a heart melting to goodness from the most 
refined humanity, Can a man, who is described as un- 
feeling, and void of reflection, be constantly employed 
in seeking proper objects on whom to exercise those 
glorious virtues of compassion and gencrosity ? The 
distressed officer, the soldier, the widow, the orphan, 
and a long list besides, kuc w that vanity has no share 

| | in 
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in his frequent donations: he gives, because he feels 
their distresses. Nor has he ever been rapacious with 
one hand to be bountiful with the other; yet this un- 
candid Junius would insinuate, that the dignity of the 
commander in chief is depraved into the base office of 
a commission broker; that is, lord Granby bargains for 
the sale of commissions; for it must have this mean- 
ing if it has any at all. But where is the man 
living who can justly charge his lordship with such 
mean practices? Why does not Junius produce him ? 
Junius knows that he has no other means of wounding 
this hero, than from some missile weapon shot from 
an obscure corner: he seeks, as all such defamatory 
writers do, 
ſpargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas, 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But I hope 
that my countrymen will be no longer imposed upon by 
artful and designing men, or by wretches, who, bank- 
rupts in business, in fame, and in fortune, mean nothing 
more than to involve this country in the same common 
ruin with themselves. Hence it is, that they are con- 
stantly aiming their dark and too often fatal weapons 
against those who stand forth as the bulwark of our 
national safety. Lord Granby was too conspicuous a 
mark not to be their object. He is next attacked for 
being unfaithful to his promises and engagements. 
Where are Junius's proofs? Although 1 could give 
some instances, where a breach of promise would be a 
virtue, especially in the case of those who would pervert 

| the 
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the open, unsuspecting moments of convivial mirth, 
into sly, insidious applications for preferment, or party 
systems; and would endeavour to surprise a good man, 
who cannot bear to see any one leave him disatisfied, 
into unguarded promises. Lord Granby's attention to 
his own family and relations is called selfish. Had he 
not attended to them, when fair and juſt opportunities 
presented themselves, | should have thought him un- 
feeling, and void of reflection indeed. How are any 
man's friends or relations to be provided for, but from 
the influence and protection of the patron ? It is unfair 
to suppose that lord Granby's friends have not as much 
merit- as the friends of any other great man: if he is 


generous at the public expense, as unius invidiously 


calls it, the public is at no more expense for his lord- 
chip's friends, than it would be if any other set of men 
possessed those offices. The charge is ridiculous ! 

The last charge against lord Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts, 


that the army is mouldering away for want of the 


direction of a man of common abilities and spirit. The 
present condition of the army gives the directest lie 


to his assertions. It was never upon a more re- 


gpectable footing with regard to discipline, and all the 
essentials that can form good soldiers. Lord Ligonier 


delivered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties 


into lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the same 
good order in which he received it. The strictest 
care has been taken to fill up the vacant commissions, 
with such gentlemen as have the glory of their ancestors 
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to support, as well as their own, and are doubly bound 
to the cause of their king and country, from motives 
of private property, as well as public spirit. I he 
adjutant-general, who has the immediate care of the 
troops after lord Granby, is an officer that would do 
great honour in any service in Europe, for his correct 
arrangements, good sense and discernment upon all 
occasions, and for a punctuality and precision, which 
give the most entire satisfaction to all who are obliged 
to consult him. The reviewing generals, who inspect 
the army twice a year, have been selected with the 
greatest care, and have answered the important 
trust reposed in them in the most laudable manner. 
'] heir reports of the condition of the army are much 
more to be credited than those of Junius, whom I do 
advise to atone for his shameful aspersions, by asking 
pardon of lord Cranby and the whole kingdom, whom 
he has offended by his abominable scandals. In short, 
to turn Junius's own battery against him, I must assert, 
in his own words, that he has given strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent censures without dignity or moderation. 


WILLIAM DRAPER*, 


—_—_— 


—— N — 


* Sir William Draper distinguished himself in the 


East Indies, during the siege of Madras by the French, 


in 1759; and he commanded in chicf at the taking of 
Manilla. When he was made a knight of the bath, he 
was so enamoured with the honour, that he had the star 
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LETTER III. 


TO SIR WILLLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATHE. 


_-:-; 7 February 1769. 


Y ovn defence of lord Granby does ho- 
nour to the goodness of your heart. \ ou feel as you 
ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, and you 
express yourself in the warmest language of your pas- 

SIONS. 


— — 


— — 


embroidered even on his night-gown. After his literary 
warfare with Junius, he went abroad on a tour through 
the English colonies on the continent of America. 
On the commencement of the +4merican war he was 
appointed lieutenant governor of Minorca, and served 
during the siege of <t. Philip's under licutenant-general 
Murray, the governor of the island. 


A few days after his first letter to Tunius, sir William 
published the following curious, but well- meant address 
to the public: FEY, 

| 6 Clifton, Feb. 6, 1769. 

Ir the voice of a well-meaning individual could be 
heard amid the clamour, fury. and madness of the times, 
would it appear too rash and presumptuous to propose 
to the public, that an act of indemnity and oblivion — 4 
be made for all past transactions and offences, as weil wi 
re<pect to Mr. Wilkes as to our colonies? uch salu- 
tary expedients have been embraced by the wisest na- 
tions; such expedients have been made use of by our 
own, when the public confusions had arrived to some 

. | | very 
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tions. In any other cause, I doubt not, you would 
have cautiously weighed the consequences of com- 
mitting your name to the licentious discourses and ma- 
lignant opinions of the world. Tut here, I presume, 
you thought it would be a breach of friendship to lose 

one 


— 


very dangerous and alarming crisis; and I believe it 
needs not the giſt of prophecy to foretel, that some such 
crisis is now approaching. Perhaps it will be more 
wise and praiseworthy to make such an act immediately, 
in order to prevent the possibility, not to say the proba- 
bility, of an insurrection at home, and in our depend- 
encies abroad, than it will be to be obliged to have 


recourse to one after the mischief has been done, and 


the kingdom has groaned under all the miseries that 
avarice, ambition, hy pocrisy, and madness could inflict 
upon it. An act of grace, indemnity, and oblivion, 
was passed upon the restoration of king Charles II.; but 
I will venture to say, that, had such an act been season- 
ably passed in the reign of his unhappy father, the 
civil war had been prevented, and no restoration had 
been necessary. It is too late to recal the messengers 
and edicts of wrath! Cannot the money that is now 
wasted in endless and mutual prosecutions, and in stop- 
ping the mouth of one man, and in opening that of 
another, be better employed in erecting a temple to 
Concord ?—Let Mr. Wilkes lay the first stone, and such 
a stone as I hope the builders will not refuse. May 
this parliament, to use lord Clarendon's expression, be 
called the healing parliament! N ay our foul wounds 
be cleanced, and then closed! Ihe English have been 
as famous for good-nature as for valour; let it not be 
taid that such qualities are degenerated into savage 
ferocity. If any of my friends in either house of legis- 
lature shall condescend to listen to, and improve these 


hints, I shall think that I have not lived in vain. 


&© WILLIAM DRAPER.” 
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one moment in consulting your understanding; as if an 
appeal to the public were no more than a military 
coup de main, where a brave man has no rules to follow, 
but the dictates of his courage. Touched with your 
generosity, I freely forgive the excesses into which it 
has led you; and, far from resenting those terms of 
reproach, which, considering that you are an advocate 
for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather too 
liberally, I place them to the account of an honest un- 
reflecting indignation, in which your cooler judgment 
and natural politeness had no concern. I approve of 
the spirit with which you have given your name to 
the public; and, if it were a proof of any thing but 
Spirit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 
your example. I should have hoped that even my 


name might carry some authority with it, if ! had not 


seen how very little weight or consideration a printed 


paper receives even from the respectable signature of 


sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the public evils 
we complain of. And do you really think, sir William, 
that the licentious pen of a political writer is able to 
produce such important effects? A little calm re- 
flection might have shown you, that national calami- 
ties do not arise from the description, but from the 


real character and conduct of ministers. To have sup - | 


ported your assertion, you should have proved that the 
present ministry are unquestionably the best and brightest 
characters of the kingdom; and that, if the affections 


of 
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of the colonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been 


shamefully abandoned, if commerce languishes, if pub- 
lic credit is threatened with a new debt, and your own 
Manilla ransom most dishonourably given up, it has 
all been owing to the malice of political writers, who 
will not suffer the best and brightest of characters 
(meaning still the present ministry) to take a single 
right step for the honour or interest of the nation. 
But it seems you were a little tender of coming to par- 
ticulars. Your conscience insinuated to you that it 
would be prudent to leave the characters of Grafton, 
North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield, to 
shift for themselves; and truly, sir William, the part 
you have undertaken is at least as much as you are 
equal to. | | 

Without disputing lord Granby's courage, we are yet 


to learn in what articles of military knowledge nature 


has been so very liberal to his mind. If you have served 
with him, you ought to have pointed out some in- 
stances of able disposition and well-concerted enter- 
prise, which might fairly be attributed to his capacity 
as a general. It is you, sir William, who make your 
friend appear awkward and ridiculous, by giving him a 
laced suit of tawdry qualifications, which nature never 
intended him to wear. 
| You say, he has acquired nothing but honour. in 
the field. Is the ordnance nothing? Are the blues 
nothing ? Is the command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? M here he got these 
VOL. 1. 'D nothings 
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nothing 1 know not : but you at „„ 
told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c. it would have 
been but little to the purpose, though you had proved 
all that you have azserted. I meddle with nothing 
but his character as commander in chief; and, though 
I acquit him of the baseness of selling commissions, I 
still assert that his military cares have never extended 
beyond the disposal of vacancies; and I am justified 
by the complaints of the whole army, when 1 say that, 
in this distribution, he consults nothing but parlia- 
mentary interests, or the gratification of his imme- 
diate dependants. As to his servile submission to the 
reigning ministry, let me ask, whethcr he did not de- 
tert the cause of the whole army, when he suffered 
sir Jeffery Amherst to be sacrificed; and what share 
he had in recalling that officer to the service? Did he 
not betray the just interest of the army, in permitting 
lord Percy to have a regiment? And does he not at 
this moment give up all character and dignity as a 
gentleman, in receding from his own repeated declara- 
tions in favour of Mr. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You 
candidly admit, that he often makes such promises as 
it is a virtue in him to violate; and that no man is more 
assiduous to provide for his relations at the public 
expense. I did not urge the last as an absolute vice in 
his disposition, but to prove that a careless di: intererted 

SHirit is no part of his character; and as to the other, 
| I de- 
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I desire it may be remembered, that 7 never descended 


to the indecency of inquiring into his convivial hours. 
It is you, sir William Draper, who have taken pains 
to represent your friend in the character of a drunken 


- landlord, who deals out his promises as liberally as 


his liquor, and will suffer no man to leave his table 
cither sorrowful or sober None but an intimate 
friend, who must frequently have seen him in these 
unhappy, disgraceful moments, could have described 
him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed 


the most material of all, I am sorry to tell you, sir 


William, that, in this article, your first fact is false; 
and as there. is nothing more painful to me than to 
give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of your 
appearance, I could wish that, in your future publica- 
tions, you would pay a greater attention to the truth 
of your premises, before you suffer your genius to 
hurry you to a conclu ion. Lord Ligonier did not de- 
liver the army (which you, in classical language, are 
pleased to call a palladium) into lord Granby's hands. 
It was taken from him much against his inclination, 
ꝛome two or three years before lord Granby was com- 
mander in chief. As to the state of the army, [ should 
be glad to know where you have received your in- 
telligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your 
retreat at Clifton? J he reports of reviewing generals 
comprehend only a few regiments in England ; which, 
as they are immediately under the royal inspection, 
are perhaps in some tolcrable order. But do you know 
| D 3 any 
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any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, and North America, to say nothing of 2 
whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland? Inquire a 
little into facts, sir William, before you publish your 
next panegyric upon lord Granby, and believe me you 
will find there is a fault at head quarters, which even 
the acknowledged care and abilities ef the adjutant- 
general cannot correct. | | 
Permit, me now, sir William, to address myself per- 
sonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of your 
correspondence. You are by no means undeserving 
of notice; and it may be of consequence even to lord 
Granby, to have it determined, whether or no the man, 


who has praised him so lavishly, be himself deserving 


of praise. When you returnedeto Europe, you zealously 
undertook the cause of that gallant army, by whose 
bravery at Manilla your own fortune had been esta- 
bliched. You complained, you threatened, you even 
appealed to the public in print. By what accident did 
it happen, that in the midst of all this bustle, and all 


these clamours for justice to your injured troops, the 


name of the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in 
a profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted 
silence? Did the ministry suggest any motives to you 
strong enough to tempt a man of honour to desert and 
betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers? Was is that 
blushing riband, which is now the perpetual orna- 
ment of your person? Or was it that regiment, which 
you afterwards (a thing unprecedented among soldiers) 
told to colonel Gisborne? Or was it that govern- 

9 ment, 
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ment, the full pay of which you are contented to hold 
with the half-pay of an Irish colonel? And do you 
now, after a retreat not very like that of Scipio, pre- 
sume to intrude yourself, unthought of, uncalled for, 
upon the patience of the public? Are your flatteries of 
the commander in chief directed to another regiment, 
which you may again dispose of on the same honourable 
terms? We know your prudence, sir William, and I 
should be sorry to stop your preferment. 

: JUNIUS. 


LETTER IV. 


— —— 
To juxius. 


$IR, . 17 February 1769. 
Iarczivrxb Junius's favour last night; 


he is determined to keep his advantage by the help of 
his mask; it is an excellent protection, it has saved 


many a man from an untimely end. But whenever he 


will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow himself, and 
produce the face which has so long lurked behind it, 
the world will be able to judge of his motives for write 
ing such infamous invectives. His real name will dis- 
cover his freedom and independency, or his servility to 
a faction. Disappointed ambition, resentment for de- 
feated hopes, and desire of revenge, assume but too 
often the appearance of public spirit; but be his designs 
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wicked or charitable, Junius should learn that it is pos- 
sible to condemn measures, without a barbarous and 
criminal outrage against men. Junius delights to mangle 
carcases with a hatchet; his language and instrument 
have a great connexion with Clare Market; and, to do 
him justice, he handles his weapon most admirably. 
One would imagine he had been taught to throw it by 
the savages of America. It is therefore high time for 
me to step in once more to shield my friend from this 
merciless weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But I must first ask Junius by what forced 
analogy and construction the moments of convivial mirth 
are made to signify indecency, a violation of engage- 
ments, a drunken landlord, and a desire that every one 
in company should be drunk likewise ? He must have 
culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate to 
have produced such a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet 
descends with tenfold vengeance; but, alas! it hurts 
no one but its master! For Junius must not think to 
put words into my mouth, that seem too foul even for 
his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know not, so can- 
not pretend to explain them, or assert their consistency. 


I know not whether Junius be considerable enough to he- 


long to any party; if he should be so, can he affirm that 
he has always adhered to one set of men and measures ? 
Is he sure that he has never sided with those whom 
he was first hired to abuse? Has he never abused those 
he was hired to praise? To say the truth, most men's 
politics sit much too looscly about them. But as my 

| | friend's 
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friend's military character was the chief object that en- 
gaged me in this controversy, to that I shall return. 
Junius asks what instances my friend has given of his 
military skill and capacity as a general? When and where 
he gained his honour? When he deserved his emolu- 
ments? —The united voice of the army which served under 
him, the glorious testimony of prince Ferdinand, and 
of vanquished enemies, all Germany, will tell him. Junius 
repeats the complaints of the army against parliament- 
ary influence. I love the army too well, not to wish 
that such influence were less. Let Junius point out the 
time when it has not prevailed. It was of the least 


force in the time of that great man, the late duke of 


Cumberland, who, as a prince of the blood, was able as 
well as willing to stem a torrent which would have over- 
borne any private subject. In time of war this influence 
is small. In peace, when discontent and faction have the 
surest means to operate, especially in this country, and 
when, from a scarcity of public spirit, the wheels of 
government are rarely moved, but by the power and 
force of obligations, its weight is always too great. Yet, 
if this influence at present has done no greater harm 
than placing earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do 
not think that either the rights or best interests of the 
army are sacriſiced and betrayed, or the nation undone. 
Let me ask Junius if he knows any one nobleman in the 
army, who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel my- 
self happy in seeing young noblemen of illustrious name 
and great property come among us. They are an addi- 
tional security to the kingdom from foreign or domestic 

| slavery. 
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ala very. Junius needs not be told, that chould the time 
ever come, when this nation is to be defended only by 
those, who have nothing more to lose than their arms 


and their pay, its danger will be great indeed. A happy 


mixture of men of quality with soldiers of fortune is 
always to be wished for. But the main point is still to 
be contended for, I mean the discipline and condition of 
the army; and I must still maintain, though contra- 
_ dicted by Junius, that it was never upon a more respect- 
able footing, as to all the essentials that can form good 
soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is forced to allow 
that our army at home may be in some tolerable order; 
yet how kindly does he invite our late enemies to the 
in vasion of reland, by assuring them that the army in 
that kingdom is totally ruined! (Ihe colonels ef that 
army are much obliged to him.) I have too great an 
opinion of the military talents of the lord lieutenant, 
and of all their diligence and capacity, to believe it. If 
from some strange, unaccountable fatality, the people 
of that kingdom cannot be induced to consult their own 
security, by such an effectual augmentation. as may en- 
able the troops there to act with power and energy, is 
the commander in chief here to' blame? Or is he to 
blame, because the troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
West Indies, in America, labour under great difficulties 
from the scarcity of men, which is but too visible all 
over these kingdoms? Many of our forces are in cli- 
mates unfayourable to Fritish constitutions : their loss 
is in proportion. Fritain must recruit all these regi- 
ments from her own emaciated bosom, or, more preca- 
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riously, by catholics from lreland. We are likewise sub- 
ject to the fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, 
and the alarming emigrations of our people to other 
countries. Such depopulation can only be repaired by a 
long peace, or by some sensible bill of naturalization. 

I must now take the liberty to talk to Junius on my 
own account. He is pleasad to tell me that he addresses 
himself to me personally: I shall be glad to see him. It 
is his impertonality that I complain of, and his invisible 
attacks ; for his dagger in the air is only to be regarded, 
because one cannot see the hand which holds it; but 
had it not wounded other people more deeply than my- 
self, I should not have obtruded myself at all on the 
patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and trans- 
fuse the blush of my riband into his own checks. Junius 


| tells me, that at my return I zealously undertook the 


cause of the gallant army, by whose bravery at Manilla 
my own fortunes were established; that I complained, 
that I even appealed to the public. I did so; I glory in 
having done so, as I had an undoubted right to vindi- 


cate my own character, attacked by a Spanish memorial, 


and to assert the rights of my brave companions. I 


glory like wise, that I have never taken up my pen, but 


to vindicate the injured. Junius asks, by what accident 
did it happen, that in the midst of all this bustle, and all 
the clamours for justice to the injured troops, the Ma- 
nilla ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, and, 
since that time, an uninterrupted silence? I will ex- 
plain the cause to the public. The several ministers 

| who 
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who have been employed since that time have been very 
desirous to do justice from two most laudahle motives, 
a strong inclination to assist injured bravery, and to ac- 
quire a well-deserved popularity to themselves Their 
efforts have been in vain. Some were ingenuous enough 
to own, that they could not think of involving this dis- 
tressed nation into another war for our private concerns. 
In short, our rights for the present are sacrificed to na- 
tional convenience; and I must confess, that although [ 
may lose five-and twenty thousard pounds by their ac- 
quiescence to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I 
think they are in the right to temporize, considering 
the critical situacion of this country, convulsed in every 


part by poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and in- 


cendiary writers Lord Shelburne will do me the jus- 
tice to own, that, in September last, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the admiral sir S. Cornish 


and myself, in behalf of our injured companions. His 


lordship was as frank upon the occasion as other secre- 


taries had been before him. He did not deceive us by 


giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence may 
have been purchased by my government, by my blusbing 
riband, by my regiment, by the sale of that regiment, 
and by half-pay as an lrish colonel. 

His majesty was p'cased to give me my government, 
for my service at \'adras. I had my first regiment in 
1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his majesty, by 


lord Egremont, informed me, that I should have the 
first vacant red riband, as a reward for many services in 
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an enterprise, which I had planned as well as executed. 
The duke of Pedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those 
assurances many months before the Spaniards had pro- 
tested the ransom bills. To accommodate lord Clive, 
then going upon a most important service to Bengal, I 
waved my claim to the vacancy which then happened. 
As there was no other vacancy until the duke of Graf- 
ton and lord Rockingham were joint ministers, | was 
then honoured with the order, and it is surely no small 
honour to me, that, in such a succession of ministers, 
they were all pleased to think that I had deserved it; 
in my favour they were all united. Upon the reduc- 
tion of the 79th regiment, which had served so glori- 
ously in the East Indies, his majesty, unsolicited by me, 
gave me 16th of foot as an equivalent. My motives for 
retiring afterwards are foreign to the purpose: let it 


uffice, that his majesty was pleased to approve of them; 


they are such as no man can think indecent, who knows 


the shocks that repeated vicissitude of heat and cold, of 


dangerous and sickly climates, will give to the best con- 
stitutions in a pretty long course of service. I resigned 
my regiment to colonel Gisborne, a very good officer, 
for his half-pay, 1200l. Irish annuity; so that, accord- 
ing to Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more 
of the Manilla ransom, and sacrifice those brave men, 
by the strange avarice of accepting three hundred and 
eighty pounds per ann. and giving up eight hundred ! 
If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of these times. 
As to my flattery, those who know me will judge of it. 
By the asperity of Junius s style, I cannot indeed call 

him 
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him a flatterer, unless he be as a cynic of a mastiff: 


if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to 
bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 
ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the falsities 
that he has insinuated with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 


LETTER V. 
10 SIX WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 
SIR, | 21 February 1769. 


Ino justly be suspected of acting 
upon motives of more than common enmity to lord 
Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials or 


occasion for writing in his defence. Individuals who 
hate, and the public who despise, have read your letters, 


sir William, with infinitely more satisfaction than mine. 
Unfortunately for him, his reputation, like that un- 
happy country to which you refer me for his last mili- 
tary achievements, has suffered more by his friends than 
his enemies. In mercy to him, let us drop the subject. 
For my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to 
determine whether your vindication of your friend has 
been as able and judicious, as it was certainly well in- 
tended; and you, I think, may be satisfied with the 
warm acknowledgments he already owes you for making 
him the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for 

your 
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your amicable assistance, he might have passed without 
particular notice or distinction 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours be 
confined to the care of your own reputation. Your de- 
claration, that you are happy in seeing young noblemen 
come among ur, is liable to two objections. With respect 
to lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was already in 
the army. He was aid de camp to the king, and had 
the rank of colonel. A regiment therefore could not 
make him a more military man, though it made him 
richer, and probably at the expense of some brave, de- 
serving, friendless officer. The other concerns your- 
self. After selling the companions of your victory in 
one instance, and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority do you presume to call your- 
self a soldier? The plain evidence of facts is superior to 
all declarations. Before you were appointed to the 16th 
regiment, your complaints were a distress to govern- 
ment; from that moment you were silent. The con- 
clusion is inevitable. You insinuate to us that your ill 
state of health obliged you to quit the service. The 
retirement necessary to repair a broken constitution 
would have been as good a reason for not accepting, as 
for resigning the command of a regiment. There is 
certainly an error of the press, or an affected obscurity 
in that paragraph, where you speak of your bargain 
with colonel Gisborne Instead of attempting to answer 
what | do not really understand, permit me to explain 
to the public what I really know. In exchange for your 
regiment, you accepted of a colonel's half-pay (at least 
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2201. a year), and an annuity of 200l. for your own 
and lady Draper's life jointly —And is this the losing 
bargain, which you would represent to us, as if you had 
given up an income of 8ool. a year for 380l.? Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man, who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to make a 
traffic of the royal favour, and turn the highest honour 
of an active profession into a sordid provision for him- 
self and his family ? It were unworthy of me to press 
you farther. The contempt with which the whole army 
heard of the manner of your retreat, assures me, that as 
your conduct was not justified by precedent, it will never 
de thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When 
you receive your half-pay, do you, or do you not, take a 
solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon your honour, to 
the following effect, That you do not actually hold any place 
of profit, civil or military, under bis majesty? The charge 
which the question plainly conveys against you, is of so 
shocking a complexion, that I sincerely wish you may 
be able to answer it well, not merely for the colour of 
your reputation, but for your own inward peace of 


mind. 


JUNIUS, 
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TO JUSIUS, 


SIR, 27 February 1769. 


] nave a very short answer for Junius's 
important question: I do not either take an oath, or de- 
clare upon honour, that I have no place of profit, civil or 
military, when [ receive the half-pay as an Irish colonel. 
My most gracious sovereign gives it me as a pension: 
he was pleased to think I deserved it. The annuity of 
200l. Irish, and the equivalent for the half-pay together, 
produces no more than 3 80l. per annum, clear of fees 
and perquisites of office. I receive 1671. from my go- 
vernment of Yarmouth. Total 5471. per annum. My 
conscience is much at ease in these particulars; my 
friends need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interroga- 
tions; they are arms that may be easily turned against 
himself. I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb the 
peace of the most virtuous man in the kingdom; I could 
take the Decalogne, and say to one man, Did you never 
steal? To the next, Did you never commit murder? 
And to Junius himself, who is putting my life and con - 


duct to the rack, Did you never bear false witness 
against thy neighbour ? Junius must easily sce, that un- 
less he affirms to the contrary in his real name, some 
people who may be as ignorant of him as | am, will be 
apt to — him of having deviated a little from the 

x 2 truth: 
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truth: therefore let Junius ask no more questions. You 


bite against a file: cease, viper. 
w. p. 


LETTER VII. 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH, 


$1R, 


3 March 1769. 

As academical education has given you 
an unlimited command over the most beautiful figures 
of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confusion. These are the gloomy companions of a dis- 
turbed imagination ; the melancholy madness of poetry, 
without the inspiration. I will not contend with you in 
point of composition. You are a scholar, sir William, 
and, if I am truly informed, you write Latin with almost 
as much purity as English. Suffer me then, for I am a 
Plain unlettered man, to continue that style of interroga- 
tion which suits my capacity, and to which, considering 
the readiness of your answers, you ought to have no ob- 
jection. Even Mr. Bingley * * to answer, if put 
to the torture. 


—— — 


— — 


* Bingley was committed by the king s Bench for a 
_ contempt of court; on which he made a voluntary oath, 
that he would not answer — unless he was 
put to the torture. 


Do 
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Do you then really think that, if | were to ask a mont 
virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, or mur- 
der, it would disturb his peace of mind? Such a ques- 
tion migut perhaps discompose the gravity of his mus- 
cles, but | believe it would little affect the tranquillity 
of his conscience. Examine your own breast, sir Wil- 
liam, and you will discover, that reproaches and inqui- 
rics have no power to aſſſict either the man of unble- 
mished integrity, or the abandoned profligate. lt is 
the middle compound character which alone is vulnera- 
ble: the man, who, without firmness enough to avoid 
a dishouourable action, has feeling enough to be ashamed 
of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the Decalogue, and shall 
take an opportunity of applying it to some of your most 
virtuous friends in both houses of parliament. 

You scem to have dropped the affair of your regi- 
ment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to an- 
other, I dare say you will not sell it either for a gross 
sum or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad for really, sir William, I am not : your 
encmy, nor did I begin this contest with you) that you 
have been able to clear yourself of a crime, though at 
the expense of the highest indiscretion. You say that 
your halſ-pay was given you by way of pension. I will 
not dwcll upon the singularity of uniting in your own 


person two sorts of provision, which in their own na- 


ture, and in all military and parliamentary views, are 
incompatible ; but I call upon you to justify that decla- 
ration, wherein you charge your govereign with having 
E 3 done 
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done an act in your favour notoriously against law. 
The half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is appro- 
priated by parliament; and if it be given to persons, 


who, like you, are legally incapable of holding it, it is a 


breach of law. It would have been more decent in you 
to have called this dishonourable transaction by its true 
name—a job to accommodate two persons. by particular 


interest and management at the Castle. What sense 


must government have had of your services, when the 
rewards they have given you are only a disgrace to you ! 
And now, sir William, i shall take my leave of you 


for ever. Motives very different from any apprehen- 


sion of your resentment, make it impossible you should 
ever know me. In truth, you have some reason to hold 
yourself indebted to me. From the lessons 1 have given 
you, you may collect a profitable instruction for your 
Future life. They will either teach you so to regulate 
your conduct, as to be able to set the most malicious in- 
quiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost hope, they will 
teach you prudence enough not to attract the public 
attention to a character, which will only pass without 
censure, when it passes without observation “. 


rm ——_— 


Sir William Draper's interference occasioned the 
marquis of Granby's character to be more enlarged upon 
than was at first intended. The contest, for the present, 


closed with this letter, the marquis having signified to 


sir William to desist writing in his defence. On Wed- 
nesday the 15th of |anuary 1790, the marquis resigned 
all his places, except the blues, and condemned openly 
in the house of commons that political system which had 
drawn on him the notice of Junius. He dicd in 
October, the same year, uni versally lamented. 
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LETTER VIII. 


ro THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
— 
MY LORD, 18 March 1769. 


Berozs you were placed at the head 
of affairs, it had been a maxim of the English govern- 
ment, not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
every ungracious or severe exertion of the prerogative 
should be placed to the account of the minister; but 
that, whenever an act of grace or benevolence was 
to be performcd, the whole merit of it should be at- 
tributed to the sovereign himself. It was a wise doc- 
trine, my lord, and equally advantageous to the king 
and his subjects; for while it preserved that suspicious 
attention with which the people ought always to 
examine the conduct of ministers, it tended at the same 
time rather to increase than diminish their attachment 
to the person of their sovereign. If there be not a fa- 
tality attending every measure you are concerned in, 
by what treachery, or by what excess of folly, has it 
happened, that those ungracious acts, which have 


distinguished your administration, and which I doubt 


not were entirely your own, should carry with them 

a Strong appearance of personal interest, and even of 

personal enmity, in a quarter, where no such interest 

or enmity can be supposed to exist, without the highest 

injuſtice and the highest dishonour ? On the other 
; hand, 
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hand, by what judicious management have you contrived 
it, that the only act of mercy, to which you ever ad- 
vised our sovereign, far from adding to the lustre of a 
character truly gracious and benevolcnt, should be re- 


ceived with universal disapprobation and disgust? I 


Shall consider it as a ministerial measure, because it is 
an odious one; and as your measure, my lord duke, 
because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, 
it was natural enough that government should give 
him every possible encouragement and support. I he 
honourable service for which he was hired, and the 
Spirit with which he performed it, made common 
cause between your grace and him. The minister, 
who by secret corruption invades the freedom of elec- 
tions, and the ruffian, who by open violence destroys 
that freedom, are embarked in the same bottom. 
They have the same interests, and mutually feel for 


each other. To do justice to your grace's humanity, 


you felt for Mac Quirk as you ought to do, and if 
you had been contentcd to assist him indirectly, without 
a notorious denial of justice, or openly insulting the 
sense of the nation, you might have satisſied every 
duty of political friendship, without committing the 
honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputation 
of his government. But when this unhappy man had 
been solemnly tried, convicted, and condemned ;— 
when it appeared that he had been frequently employed 
in the same services, and that no excuse for him could 
be drawn, either from the innocence of his former 

| _ life 
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life, or the "simplicity of his character; was it not 
hazarding too much to interpose the strength of the 
prerogative between this felon and the justice of his 
country *? You ought to have known that an example 

of 
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* Whitehall, March 11, 1769, His majesty has been 
graciously pleased to extend his royal mercy to Edward 
M*Quirk, found guilty of the murder of George Clarke, 
as appears by his royal warrant to the tenour following: 


GEORGE R. 


WurrzaAs a doubt had arisen in our royal breast, 
concerning the evidence of the death of George Clarke, 
from the representations of William Bromfield, esq. 
Surgeon, — dolomon Starling, apothecary; both of 
whom, as has becn represented to us, attended the de- 
ceased before his death, and expressed their opinions 
that he did not die of the blow he received at Brent- 
ford: And whereas it appears to us, that neither of 
the said persons were produced as witnesses upon the 
trial, though the said Solomon Starling had been 
examined Fefore the coroner, and the only person 
called to prove that the death of the said George Clarke 
was occasioned by the said blow, was John Foot, sur- 


| geon, who never saw the deceased till after his death 


we thought fit thereupon, to refer the said representa- 
tions, together with the report of the recorder of our 
city of J ondon, of the evidence given by Richard and 
William heale, and the said ohn oot, on the trial of 
Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, other- 
wise called Edward M*Quirk, for the murder of the 
said Clarke, to the master, wardens. and the rest of the 
court of examiners of the surgeons company, com- 
manding them likewise to take such further examination 
of the said persons so representing, and of the said ohn 
Foot, as they might think necessary, together with 
the premises above mentioned, to form and report 2 
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of this sort was never so necessary as at present; and 
certainly you -must have known that the lot could not 
have fallen upon a more guilty object. What system 
of government is this? You are perpetually com- 
plaining of the riotous disposition of the lower class 
of people; yet, when the laws have given you the 

means 


— — 


their opinion, „Whether it did or did not appear to 


them, that the said George Clarke died in consequence 


of the blow he received in the riot at Brentford on the 
8th of December last. And the said court of exami- 
ners of the surgeons company having thereupon re- 
ported to us their opinion, That it did not appear 
to them that he did; we have thought proper to 
extend our royal mercy to him the said Edward +_ uirk, 
otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called! dward 
M*Quirk, and to grant him our free pardon for the 
murder of the said George Clarke, of which he has 
been found guilty. Our will and pleasure therefore is, 
That he the said Edward Quirk, otherwise called 
Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M*Quirk, be 


inserted, for the said murder, in our first and next 


general pardon that shall come out for the poor con- 
victs of Newgate, without any condition whatsoever; 
and that in the mean time you take bail for his appear- 
ance, in order to plead our said pardon. And for $0 
doing this shall be your warrant. | 


Given at our court at St. James's the 1oth day 
of March 1769, in the ninth year of our 
reign, 

By his majesty's command, 
| ROCHFORD. 
To our trusty and well-beloved James 
Eyre, esq. recorder of our city of 
London, the sheriffs of our said city 
and county of Middlesex, and all 
others whom it may concern, 
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means of making an example, in every sense unex- 
ceptionable, and by far the most likely to awe the 
multitude, you pardon the offence, and are not ashamed 
to give the sanction of government to the riots you 
complain of, and even to future murders. You are 
partial perhaps to the military mode of execution; and 
had rather see a score of these wretches butchered by 
the guards, than one of them suffer death by regular 
course of lav. How does it happen, my lord, that, in 
your hands, even the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty 
and oppression to the subject? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, that you 
thought it necessary to give some reasons for it to the 
public. Let them be fairly examined. 

1. You say that Messrs. Bromfield and Starling vere not 
examined at M*Duirt's trial. I will tell your grace why 
they were not. They must have been examined upon 
oath; and it was foreseen, that their evidence would either 
not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the prisoner. 
Otherwise, is it conceivable that his counsel should 
neglect to call in such material evidence ? 

You say that Mr. Foot did not cee the deceased until after 
bis death. A Surgeon, my lord, must know very little 


of his profession, if, upon examining a wound, or a 


contusion, he cannot determine whether it was mortal 
or not,—While the party is alive, a surgeon will be 
cautious of pronouncing ; whereas, by the death of the 
patient, he is enabled to consider both cause and effect 
in one view, and to speak with a certainty confirmed 
by experience. 

Yet 
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Vet we are to thank your grace for the establishment 
of a new tribunal. Your inguititio pont mortem is un- 
known to the laws of England, and does honour to 
your invention. The only material objection to it is, 
that if Mr. coot's evidence was sufficient, because he 
did not examine the wound till after the death of the 
party, much less can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke, 
either beſore or after his decease, authorise you to 


supersede the verdict of a jury, and the sentence of the 


law. 

Now, my lord, let me ask you, Has it never occurred 
to your grace, while you were withdrawing this desperate 
wretch from that justice which the laws had awarded, 
and which the whole people of England demanded against 
him, that there is another man, who is the favourite of his 
country, whose pardon would have been accepted with 
gratitude, whose pardon would have healed all our 
divisions? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your grace's friend? Or is it to murderers 
only that you will extend the mercy of the crown ? 


These are questions you will not answer. Nor is it 


necessary. The character of your private life, and 
the uniform tenour of your public conduct, is an answer 
to them all, | 


| | JUN1US» 
| 
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LETTER IX. 


A VINDICATION OF THE DUKE OF CRAFTON, IN 
ANSWER TO A LETTER SIGNED JUNIUS, 


Tur foregoing letter of Junius, ad- 
dressed to the duke of Grafton, produced a vindication 
of his grace in a pamphlet of forty-seven pages, by one 
who calls himself a Volunteer in the ter vice of government; 
and takes God to witness, that neither his grace, nor 
any other servant of the crown, has the least intimation 
or knowledge of it. This gentleman has entered 
fully into the merits of the complaint; and has, he 
thinks, exposed the wit, sophistry, and malice of Junius, 
with common sense, truth, and good-nature. 

The maxim, he says, of English government (that 
the king can do no wrong), of which Junius endeavours 
to pervert the sense, owes its birth to a catastrophe, and 
is adopted as a bar against a like event on a like occasion. 
But to say that every ungracious and severe exertion of 
the prerogative is to be placed to the account of the 
minister; and every act of grace and benevolence to 
that of the king, as Junius hath advanced, is as false as 
unjust; for it is as much the duty of a minister to ad- 
vise in the latter case as in the ſormer; and he is there- 
fore entitled to share in the praise that may result from 
the one, full as much as in the blame that my laid 
on the other, 


vor. 1, . The 
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The ungracious acts of his grace's administration, 
alluded to by Junius, the Volunteer supposes are: 

1. That sole mitigated act of justice which the first 
and most insolent of all offenders of his class has drawn 
upon himself; and, 

2. That act of mercy which Junius has made the 
subject of his abuse. 

As to the appearance of personal interest and per- 


sonal enmity operating, in the first case, from a quarter 


where no such interest or enmity can be supposed to 
exist; should it be true, that the criminal has offended 
that quarter by the vilest aspersions in the most tender 
point, a point too sacred to be recollected, and which 
no nation on earth, except our own, would have borne 
to be attempted; that to this purpose he had amused, 
inflamed, and bewitched the minds of the young and 
lively, by the most villanous and most infernal inu- 
endos, strictures, and interpretations, on an intcrcourse 
which had been solely founded on the most cogent and 
most virtuous motives; under such unmerited and un- 
paralleled provocation, kings must either be supposed 
to be gods or brutes, not to be susceptible of the 
deepest impressions. 

In the second case, it must have occurred to his grace, 
that the latter was an honest fellow in comparison to 
the former. That he was a low-bred, ill- advised, un- 
happy wretch, who, from being cmployed by his betters, 
in several contested elections, to act according to their 
occasional commands, with the utmost impunity, had 
taken i it for rt: that the licentiousness of au election 


riot 
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riot was beyond the reach of the laws. That, having been 
intoxicated with liquor, or deceived by a silly or ma- 
licious prompter, or signal, he fancied himself to be 
called upon to drive the adversary from the field of 
contest. That he was but one, of many, who had 
been led, or had fallen into the same error with him- 
self, and who, by laying about them like madmen, 
committed more mischief than they ever intended; 
especially, by striking an unlucky blow, of which the 
person who received it was asserted to have died; 
and whose death, by the coroner's inquest, was deemed 
wilful murder by a person or persons unknown. That, 
notwithstanding this verdict, the surgeon who had 
attended him before he died, had informed the secretary 
of state that he was of a very different opinion. That, 
morcover, the culprit was so little aware of having 
had any share in that particular accident, and was so 
little apprehensive of researches to be made after the 
individuals of an election riot, that he had not only 
returned to the business of his legal calling, but had 
had the imprudence to converse on what he had done, 
with his friends and acquaintance. That having met 
with a person, who by his birth and appearance was a 
gentleman, and whom he had saved from a blow, 
which might have proved as fatal as the other; he had 
not scrupled to accept of his offer, of treating him with 
some liquor by way of gratitude, nor of relating to him 
whatever he knew of the riot, and of his own share in 
it. That he had been shamefully betrayed by this 
pretended grateful gentleman. That he had no sooner 

| F 2 been 
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been made sensible, by his impending fate, of the un- 
lawfulness and criminality of this election business, 
but he had cried out for mercy, with promises of never 
being guilty of the like for the future. That he had 
not been indicted, and condemned for murder, but for 
aiding and abetting in it. 'That these and many other 
circumstances did certainly plead in his favour. But 
then, that his trial and condemnation had been attended 
with circumstances on the part of the audience, which 
had shocked all decency and humanity; and had 
chown, at the same time, such a spirit of resentment 
and infatuation in those who had been the opponents 
of the candidate, whose success he had spoiled by his 
misconduct, as was highly and criminally reflecting on 
government, as if the execution of this convict was to 
have been a mere sacrifice to liberty, falsely pretended 
to be injured by government itself. That this latter 
was a nettling occurrence. That it was as dangerous 
for the ministry to abandon this poor fellow to the 
geverity of the law, as to give way to the circum» 
ﬆances which pleaded for his pardon. That if he was 
hanged, the crafty disturbers of public tranquillity 
would not fail to say, that the ministry had been afraid 
to lay his case before the king; and had sacrificed the 
Poor fellow, to their fear of showing him to be their 
own tool, by recommending him to the royal mercy. 
That if, on the other hand, they complied with the 
duties of their stations, in laying before the king the 
intercessions that were made in his behalf, with the 
circumstances upon which they were founded; the 

| same 
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tame revilers of government would not fail to say, in 
case his majesty should grant his pardon, that this royal 
act was a contrivance of their own, to save their tool 
ſrom the gallows, and to bind him thereby to secrecy. 
That. in good policy, the latter was, however, preferable 
to the other. That, if the man was hanged, the 
rascals could make him a dying speech of their own 
invention, pretending it to have been conveyed to 
them one way or other. '] hat, on the contrary, if 
he was kept alive, and set at hberty, it would not be 
so easy for them to engage a man, who had once 
escaped so narrowly the power of the law, to stand 
the chance of being tried for perjury. But after all, 
that honesty was the best policy, and that thereſorc 
the most eligible of all was, to pay no attention to 
whatever the malice of others, or one's own interest 
might suggest, but to kecp up to the rules of office, as 
well as to those of justice and humanity; to let the 
applications for mercy take thcir natural course to the 
throne, full as much as those for justice had done to 
the bar; to let the circumstances alleged be referred 
to whatever persons, courts, or offices, were entitled 
to report on the same; and to let his majesty deter- 
mine, from thence, according to the dictates of his 
own wisdom, justice, and clemency. 

I shall, therefore, says this Volunteer, leave it to the 
public to judge, whether they ougat not to despive, 
and even to detest and abhor the fascinating powers of 
Junius's infernal pen; and not suffer themselves to be 
ittracted by the deceitful colour and flavour of the 

F3 most 
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most subtle and penetrating poison that ever was in- 
| vented, except by that arch fiend to his king and 
country, to whose society, and his society alone, junius 
deserves to be confined for ever, by such a punishment 
as in justice and good policy, if not in law, ought to 
be inflicted on every man, whose powerſul talents, of 
what nature soever, are only employed to the destruc- 
tion of civil society, and subversion of a state. 

With respect to Mr. Wilkes, the Volunteer acknow- 
ledges, that the duke was one of his betters, that had 
once been his friend; that he had not scrupled, when 
secretary of state, to join his purse to those of others, 
to maintain the culprit in his own expensive way, 
whilst he was considered as an outlaw; but that, 
being at last convinced of the apparent resolution of 
this desperate criminal, to attempt as far as he could 
the ruin of his country, in order to gratify his own 
extravagant prodigality and Catalinian ambition, he 
had resolved, in his turn, not only totally to abandon 
him to the perversity of his nature, and to the tre - 
mendous consequences of his desperate conduct, but 
to act the part of a most zealous and most faithful ser- 
vant of the crown, of one of the guardians of the 
constitution, and of one of the restorers of the public 
tranquillity, to the terror and destruction of this, and 
every other seditious firebrand, who should continue 
to pervert and inflame the minds of his majesty's un» 
guarded subjects. 
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LETTER X. 


To HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, 10 April 1769. 


| ] rave 80 good an opinion of your 
grace's discernment, that when the author of the vin- 
dication of your conduct assures us, that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without the least authority 
from your grace, I should be ready enough to believe 
him, but for one fatal mark, which seems to be fixed 
upon every measure in which either your personal or 
your political character is concerned.— Your first at- 
tempt to support sir William Proctor ended in the 
election of Mr. Wilkes; the second ensured success to 
Mr. Glynn, The extraordinary step you took to 
make sir James Lowther lord paramount of Cumber- 
land, has ruined his interest in that county for ever. 
The house list of directors was cursed with the con- 
currence of government; and even the miserable 
Dingley* could not escape the misfortune of your 


grace's protection. With this uniform experience be- 


fore us, we are authorised to suspect, that when a pre- 
tended vindication of your principles and conduct in 


— 


Mr. Dingley was persuaded by the duke to stand 
candidate for Middlesex, but he could not prevail on 
any freeholder to put him in nomination, | 

reality 
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reality contains the bitterest reflections upon both, it 
could not have been written without your immediate 
direction and assistance. The author indeed calls God 
to witness for him, with all the sincerity, and in the 
very terms of an Irish evidence, fo the lest of his Inocu- 
ledge and belief. My lord, you should not encourage 
these appeals to heaven. The pious prince, from whom 
"you are supposed to descend, made such frequent use 
of them in his public declarations, that at last the 
people also found it necessary to appeal to heaven in 
their turn.— Vour administration has driven us into 
circumstances of equal distress beware at least how 
you remind us of the remedy. | 
You have already much to answer for. You have 
.. provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the fool 
once more in public life, in spite of his years and in- 
firmities; and to show us, that, as you yourself are a 
singular instance of youth without spirit, the man who 
defends you is a no less remarkable example of age 
without the benefits of experience. To follow such 
a writer minutely would, like his own periods, be a 
labour without end. The subject too has been already 
discussed, and is sufficiently understood. I cannot 
help observing, however, that, when the pardon of 
M*<Quirk was the principal ctarge against you, it 
would have been but a decent compliment to your 
grace's understanding, to have defended you upon your 
own principles. What credit does a man deserve, who 
tells us plainly, that the facts set forth in the king's 
proclamation were not the truc motives on which the 

| 2 pardon 
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pardon was granted, and that he wishes that those chi- 
rurgical reports, which first gave occasion to certain 
doubts in the royal breast, had not been laid before his 
majesty? You se e, my lord, that even your friends can- 
not defend your actions, without changing your prin- 
ciples, nor justiſy a deliberate measure of government, 
without contraclicting the main assertion on which it 
was founded. 

The conduct of M*Quirk had reduced you to a di- 
lemma, in which it was hardly possible for you to recon- 
cile your polit ical interest with your duty. You were 
obliged either to abandon an active useful partisan, or 
to protect a fi:lon from public justice. With your usual 
spirit, you p referred your interest to every other consi- 
deration; an d, with your usual judgment, you founded 
your determination upon the only motives which should 
not have bec:n given to the public. 

I have fre:quently censured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, yet 
your advocate reproaches me with having devoted myself 
to the service of sedition. Vour grace can best inform 
us for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first ho- 
noured him with your friendship, or how long it was 
before you discovered those bad ones in him, at which, 
it seems, your delicacy was offended. Remember, my 
lord, that you continued your connexion with Mr. 
Wilkes long after he had been convicted of those crimes 
which you have since taken pains to represent in the 

blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. How un- 
lucky is it, that the first instance you have given us of 
2 scrupulous regard to decorum is united with the 
breach 
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breach of a moral obligation! For my own part, my 


lord, I am proud to affirm, that if I had been weak 
enough to form such a friendship, I would never have 
been base enough to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's 
character be what it may, this at least is certain, that, 
circumstanced as he is with regard to the public, even 
his vices plead for him. 'The people of England have 
too much discernment to suffer your grace to take ad- 
vantage of the failings of a private character, to esta- 
blish a precedent by which the public liberty is affected, 
and which you may hereafter, with equal ease and satis- 
faction, employ to the ruin of the best men in the king- 
dom.—Content yourself, my lord, with the many ad- 
vantages which the unsullied purity of your own cha- 
racter has given you over your unhappy deserted friend. 
Avail yourself of all the unforgiving piety of the court 
you live in, and bless God that you * are not as other 
men are; extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican.” In a heart void of feeling, the laws 
of honour and good faith may be violated with impu- 
nity, and there you may safely indulge your genius. But 
the laws of England shall not be violated, even by your 
holy zeal to oppress a sinner ; and though you have suc- 
ceeded in making him a tool, you shall not make him 
the victim of your ambition. | 
| JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XI. 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE LETTER BY THE VOLUNTEER. 


Snob p I be 80 unlucky, says he, not to 
have defended your grace on your own principles, it 
should not be for mine, but for your own, and the pub- 
lic's sake, that I should be sorry. But this pretension 
of master Junius is too fallacious to be dwelt upon ; and 
[ shall trust to the steadiness of your grace's public con- 
duct to give him the lie in this respect. In the mean 
while I shall do so here, in vindication of my own vera- 
city, and to clear myself of his false and impudent asser- 
tion of my having told plainly, © that the facts set forth 
in the king's proclamation were not the true motives on 


' which the pardon was granted.“ To say that I have di- 


rectly or indirectly told this, is as gross a lie as he or 
any man ever uttered. I have indeed told the public, 
and I repeat it here, that I could not but regret that the 
earl of Rochford, whether with or without the concur- 
rence of his co-ministers, seemed to have thought proper 


to lay the chirurgical reports before the king, in pre- 


ference to all the other sufficient motives that were 
alleged, and were, or might have been suggested to 
his majesty in behalf of the pardoned convict. But this 
implies in the fullest manner, that the pardon was 
granted by the king, in consequence of those reports, as 
it was set forth in the proclamation. And as to the 

con- 
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consequence which Junius draws from his lie, the latter 

part vanishes with it, and the other shows him to be as 

void of logic as of truth; for what has tlae mode of an 

action to do with its principle? I suppose for a moment 

that your grace had a mind, from a due regard to justice 

and the public safety, to get this Junius punished accord- 

ing to his desert, would it change yo ur principle, whe- 
ther you thought proper to have it done by an horse- 
whip, by an axe, or by an halter? No more, | hope, my 
lord duke, could it change the princi ple of justice and hu- 
manity, on which you advised the pardon of M*Quirk, 
whether it was done with layinę before the king any 
other circumstance which pleaded in his favour, or that 
of the chirurgical opinions and reports. 


2 


LETTIZR XII. 


TO MR. EDWA RD WESTON “. 


six, 21 April 1769. 


I SAID you \ vere an old man without the 
benefit of experience. It s eems you are also a volun- 
teer 


— h 
ld. —— 


COS 


* A privy counsellor in [reland, writer of the Ga- 
zette, comptroller of the s alt-office, one of the chief 
clerks of the signet, and a pensioner on the Irish esta- 
blichment. A charge was | rought against him in the 

5 that when he u as under secretary of state, 
the division of 500l, among ten people was left to his 
| discr etion, 


| 
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teer with the stipend of twenty commissions; and at a 
period when all prospects are at an end, you are till 
looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of governs 
ment than you are. 


on impudence, 
Temeraire vieillard, aura 5a recompente. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either with 
the impotence of your age, or the peevishness of your 
diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, has been 
50 little read, that the public cannot know how far you 
have a right to give me the lie, without the following 
citation of your own words, 

Page 6—* 1. 'That he is persuaded that the motives 
which he (Mr. Weston) has alleged, must appear fully 
sufficient, with or without the opinions of the surgeons. 

© That those very motives MUST HAVE BEEN the found - 
ation on which the carl of Rochford thought proper, 

&c. | 

© That he cannoT BUT REGRET that the earl of 
Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the chi- 


— 


discretion, 400l. of which he modestly claimed for his 
own share. Such is this Volunteer! The Volunteer, to 
this charge, confesses that he knows Mr. Weston, but 
declares upon his honour, that the right hon. Mr. Wes 
ton has never had the least share in, or knowledge of 
this vindication of the duke of Grafton; and as to his 
claim of 4eol. out of 500l. he is sure it must be a down= 
right lie, or a gross misrepresentation. | 
vor. 1. ce _ © rargical 
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rurgical reports before the king, in preference to all the 
other sufficient motives,” &c. | 

Let the public determine whether this be defending 
government on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I con- 
fess, not ill suited to the elegance of your own manners, 
or to the dignity of the cause you have undertaken. 
Every common dauber writes rascal and villain under 


his pictures, because the pictures themselves have nei- | 


ther character nor resemblance. But the works of a 
master require no index. His features and colouring 
are taken from nature. The impression they make is 
immediate and uniform; nor is it possible to mistake 
his characters, whether they represent the treachery of a 
minister, or the abused simplicity of a =—=, 
JUNIUS. 


A MONODY. XIII 


OR, THE TEARS OF SEDITION ON THE DEATH OF 
JUNIUS. | | 


Lei tibi Silure furor ? 
Ano are those periods fill'd with tuneful care, 
Those thoughts which gleam'd with Ciceronian ore, 
Are they, my Junius, pass d like vulgar air, 
Droop'd is thy plume, to rise on fame no more? 


„The word * 4i „ was left blank in the original 
Publication, | 


Thy 


| Jun1Vs, &c, 

| Thy plume it was the harp of song in prose: 
| Oft have its numbers sooth'd the felon's ear, 

| Ofc to its tune my Wilkite heroes rose 

With couch'd tobacco-pipes in act to spear. 
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| Where now shall stormy Clodius and his crew, 


My dear assembly to the midnight hour, 


| Ah! where acquire a trumpeter? since you 


No more shall rouse them with your classic power. 


Accurs'd Silerus “, blasted be thy wing ! 


That grey Scotch wing which led th' unerring dart 
In virtue's cause could all that's satire sting 
A bosom with corruption's poison fraught ? 


Impossible! Then hear me, fiends of hell, | 
This dark event, this mystery unfold; _- 


Poison'd was Junius? No; „Alas, he fell, 


Midst arrows dipp'd in ministerial gold.“ 


| Then hear me, rioters, of my cemmand, 


Condemn the villain to a traitor's doom ; 
Let none but faithful knaves adorn my band ; 
_ Go, sink this character into his tomb. 


Here sunk an essayist of dubious name, 


Whose tinsel'd page on airy cadence run, 
Friendless, with party—noted without fame, 
2 
POZSTICASTOS. 


This little piece produced the following remarkable 
explanations. | 


r 


A writer in opposition to Wilkes. 
G43 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO POETICASTOS: 


Tar Monody on the supposed death of 

Junius is not less poetical for being founded on a fiction. 
In some parts of it there is a promise of genius, which 
deserves to be encouraged. My letter of Monday 
[April 10] will, I hope, convince the author that I am 
neither a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, nor yet bought off by 
the ministry. It is true I have refused offers, which a 
more prudent or a more interested man would have ace 
cepted. Whether it be simplicity or virtue in me, I can 
only affirm that I am in earnest; because I am convinced, 
as far as my understanding is capable of judging, that 
the present ministry is driving this country to destruc- 
tion; and you, I think, sir, may be satisfied that my rank 
and fortune place me above a common bribe. 

SR | juxius. 


A CARD. XV, 


T0 JUNIUS, 

Porricasros presents his compliments 
to Junius, and is glad to understand from so celebrated 
a judge of the beautiful and sublime, that there is a 

Promise 


* 
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promise of genius” in his Monody. He could wish that 


| it were in his power, either as a man of taste or honour, 


to pay Junius any return of praise: as the motive and 
manner of the essayist deprive Poeticastos of this power, 
he must take the liberty of cautioning him never to ex- 
pose himself so far again, as to make a line of doggrel 
the supposed cause of announcing his fictitious import- 
ance to the public. | 

If Junius dares to be sincere, instead of being in 
earnest, let him point out the destruction to which the 
ministers are driving this country, in a more rational 
and gentlemanlike manner than that ill-bred and cow- 
ardly method in which he would stain the personal ho- 
nour of the minister, without being able to detract from 
the propriety of his measures. 

Let him not hint at the offers which he had not the 
prudence to accept let him publish them particularly 
and expressly. Let him not ask for an uncommon 
bribe on account of a supposed rank and fortune, or 
assert, in childish terms, that he is not a partisan of 
Mr. Wilkes; but let the spirit of his writing show, that 
he is neither a hungry traducer of the merits of cha- 
racter, nor the hireling of the most contemptible of 
parties. 3 

Poeticastos will then, and not till then, have 80 fa. 
vourable an idea of Junius as to give him some credit 
he will perhaps offer him some more poetical composi- 
tions, and be desirous of a personal acquaintance with 


_ @ reformed or undeceived imitator of a Tully. 
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LETTER XVI. 


TO JUNIUS. 


] arwars suspected your honesty, You 
have now convinced me of your cowardice, Unable 
and afraid to answer a charge of dishonour brought 
publicly against you in the language of resolution, you 
now begin to crow over the infirmities of a man con- 
fessedly incapable of chastising your insolence in any 
respect. Is, sir, the public to be abused any longer 
with your scandalous impositions ? Or how dare you to 
pretend, after swallowing a lie like a scoundrel, to ap- 


pear again before the world, as if you could merit at- 


tention ? But you would offer the judgment of the nation 
a more glaring affront; you would give a blustering 
air of resolution to the timid baseness of your heart, by 
daring to speak treason in a manner that you are sure 
of escaping. To-day you conclude your despicable vin- 
dication of an honour which you do not possess, by as- 
serting © that you are a master in the art of represent- 
ing the treachery of the minister, and the abused sim- 
plicity of a ——.” Villain! of whom? Dare to fill 
the blank! But you say it is unnecessary— Every man 
in the kingdom understands you. If they do, I appeal 
to them what punishment you merit; and if the law 
will not inflict it, I will, if you have the shadow of sensi- 
bility. You who write under the name of Junius are 
à base scoundrel; you lie, and you may find out who 

gives 
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gives you the lie. If you dare to appear in this paper 
again, without an apology for your conduct, I will 
convince you I am not ignorant of your person and re- 


vidence. 
| | POETICASTOS, 
To this several answers appeared; but the following 
bears the true spirit of Junius. | 
— — — — 


LETTER XVIL 


TO POETICASTOS. 


six, 

Pozricasro $, in his letter to Junius, is 
in such a violent rage, that he forgets to sign his real 
name. The blood and thunder, the ctorming, ranting, and 
blustering in his short epistle, could have come from 
none but Drawcansir himself. He grows raving mad 
at the following extract, which he quotes from Ju- 
nius's letter, viz. *©* that he is a master in the art 
of representing the treachery of the minister, and the 
abused simplicity of a —; and then follows the- 
word villain, and in so ambiguous a manner, that 
many readers are in doubt whether it is not intended to 
fill up the , and to prepare the challenge that fol- 
lows. Now, sir, whether Drawcansir intended it or 
not, or whether Junius will accept his challenge or not, 
I am determined to meet him whenever he chooses it; 
and if he is a Scotchman, I will smother him in his own 

| brimstone; 
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brimstone; if a Welshman, hur shall eat hur own leeks; 
if Irish, he shall chew potatoes from the mouth of my 
pistols; and for this infamous way of filling up the 
blanks in Junius's letter, he shall no mage fill another 
— in the creation. 


HECTOR. 


—äAGA—ũ n — OO 


| 


A CARD. XVIII, 


Porricasros presents his compliments 
to the redoubtable Supporters of the Bill of Rights, and 
returns them a thousand thanks for the use which he 
had ventured to take of their new method of overcom- 
Ing enemies without spilling of blood, and of acquiring 
laurels without moving from the tavern. He takes the 
liberty, as they have given no name to that new engine 
with which they have overset the Coventry addressers, 
to bestow on it the title of the Patriotic Blunderbuss, 
and fires it thus upon his dreadful adversary, Junius, 
Hector, and Crito, in one person. 

Bedlam, April 27, 1769. 
| Poeticastos in his chair. 
Resolved, That the adviser, author, and publisher of 
Junius's letters are too contemptible to merit the fur- 
ther notice of his pen. 
By my own order, 
Myself tecretary. FOETICASTOS. 


1 @_ 
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LETTER {XIX. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, | 24 April 1769. 
Tan system you seem to have adopt- 
ed, when lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of affairs, gave us no promise of that uncommon 


exertion of vigour, which has since illustrated your cha- 


racter, and distinguished your administration. Far from 
discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the first rights 
aſ the people, and the first principles of the constitution, 
you were scrupulous of exercising even those powers 
with which the executive branch of the legislature is 
legally invested. We have not yet forgotten how long 
Mr. Wilkes was suffered to appear at large, nor how 
long he was at liberty to canvass for the city and county, 
with all the terrors of an outlawry hanging over him. 
Our gracious sovereign has not yet forgotten the extra- 
ordinary care you took of his dignity, and of the safety 
of his person, when, at a crisis which courtiers affected 
to call alarming, you left the metropolis exposed, for 
two nights together, to every species of riot and dis- 
order. The security of the royal residenee from insult 
was then sufficiently provided for in Mr. Conway's 
firmness, and lord Weymouth's discretion; while the 
prime minister of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had lost all memory 
of his sovercign, his country, and himself. In these in- 

stances 
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stances you might have acted with vigour, for you would 
have had the sanction of the laws to support you. The 
friends of government might have defended you without 
zshame, and moderate men, who wish well to the peace 
and good order of society, might have had a pretence 
for applauding your conduct. But these, it seems, were 
not occasions worthy of your grace's interposition. You 
reserved the proofs of your intrepid spirit for trials of 
greater hazard and importance; and now, as if the 
most disgraceful relaxation of the executive authority 
had given you a claim of credit to indulge in excesses 
still more dangerous, you seem determined to compen- 
nate amply for your former negligence, and to balance 
the non-execution of the laws with a breach of the con- 
stitution. From one extreme you suddenly start to the 
other, without leaving, between the weakness and the 
fury of the passions, one moment's interval for the firm- 
ness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might easily 
be extended into a faithful history of your grace's ad- 
ministration, and perhaps may be the employment of a 
future hour. But the business of the present moment 
will not suffer me to look back to a series of events, 
which cease to be interesting or important, because they 
are succeeded by a measure so singularly daring, that 
it excites all our attention, and engrosses all our re- 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned 
with suecess. With this precedent before you, with the 
principles on which it was established, and with a fu- 
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ture house of commons, perhaps less virtuous than the 


present, every county in England, under the auspices of 
the treasury, may be represented as completely as the 
county of Middlesex. Posterity will be indebted to your 


grace for not contenting yourself with a temporary ex- 


pedient, but entailing upon them the immediate bless- 
ings of your administration. Boroughs were already too 
much at the mercy of government. Counties could 
neither be purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn 
determined election may be rejected, and the man they 
detest may be appointed, by another choice, to represent 
them in parliament. Yet it is admitted, that the sheriffs 
obeyed the laws, and performed their duty . The re- 
turn they made must have been legal and valid, or un- 
doubtedly they would have been censured for making 
it. With every g:od-natured allowance for your grace's 
youth and inexperience, there are some things which 
you cannot but know. You cannot but know that the 
right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice (even 
zupposing it improperly exerted) was as clear and indis- 
putable as that of the house of commons to exclude one 
of their own members :—nor is it possible for you not 
to see the wide distance there is between the negative 
power of rejecting one man, and the positive power of 
appointing another. The right of expulsion, in the 
most favourable sense, is no more than the custom of 


— 


— 


Even ls Fletcher maten declared in the house of 


commons, that the sheriffs in returning Mr. Wilkes had 


dane no more than their duty. 
parliament. 
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parliament. The right of election is the very essenes of 
the constitution. To violate that right, and much more 
to transfer it to any other set of men, is a step leading 
immediately to the dissolution of all government. 80 
far forth as it operates, it constitutes a house of com- 
"mons, which does not represent the people. A house of 
commons so formed would involve a contradiction and 
the grossest confusion of ideas; but there are some mi- 
nisters, my lord, whose views can only be answered by 
reconciling absurdities, and making the same preposi- 
tion, which is false and absurd in argument, true in 
This measure, my lord, is however attended with one 
consequence favourable to the people, which 1 am per- 
zuaded you did not foresee. While the contest lay be- 
tween the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and 
private character gave you advantages over him, which 
common candour, if not the memory of your former 
friendship, should have forbidden you to make use of. 
- To religious men, you had an opportunity of exaggerat- 
ing the irregularities of his past life—to moderate men 
you held forth the pernicious consequences of faction. 
Men who, with this character, looked no farther than 
to the object before them, were not dissatisſied at seeing 
Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now 
taken care to shift the question; or, rather, you have 
created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more 
concerned than any other English gentleman, .You 
have united this country against you on one grand con- 

- titutional point, on the decision of which our existence, 
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as a free people, absolutely depends. You have asserted, 
not in words, but in fact, that the representation in par- 
liament does not depend upon the choice of the free- 
holders. If such a case can possibly happen once, it 
may happen frequently; it may happen always: and 
if three hundred votes, by any mode of reasoning what- 
zoever, can prevail against twelve hundred, the same 
reasoning would equally have given Mr. Luttrell his 
seat with ten votes, or even with one. The consequences 
of this attack upon the constitution are too plain and 
palpable not to alarm the dullest apprehension. I trust 
you will find that the people of England are neither de- 
ficient in spirit nor understanding, though you have 
treated them as if they had neither sense to ſeel, nor 
spirit to resent. We have reason to thank God and our 
ancestors, that there never yet was a minister in this 
country, who could stand the issue of such a conflict; 
and with every prejudice in favour of your intentions, I 
see no such abilities in your grace, as should entitle you 
to succeed in an enterprise, in which the ablest and 
basest of your predecessors have found their destruction. 
You may continue to deceive your gracious master with 
false representations of the temper and condition of his 
zubjects. You may command a venal vote, becausc it 
is the common established appendage of your office. 
But never hope that the frecholders will make a tame 
8urrender of their rights, or that an English army will 
join with you in overturning the liberties of their coun- 
try. They know that their first duty as citizens is pa- 


ramount to all subsequent engagements, nor will they 
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prefer the discipline or even the honours of their pro 
fession to those sacred original rights, which belonged 
to them before they were soldiers, and which they 

claim and possess as the birthright of Englishmen. 
Return, my lord, before it be too late, to that easy 
insipid system, which you fir:t set out with. Take 
back your mistress; the name of friend may be fatal 
to 


* — * 


— 


* Ann Parsons. When the duke obtained a divorce 
from his wife, he wrote his mistress the following 
letter ; 


© MADAM, 


«© On the final difference I had with my lady, I con- 
nected myself with you, as one, | thought, whose per- 
sonal and mental qualifications were such, as would in a 
great measure alleviate my domestic misfortunes. My 
expectations, | must do you the justice to say, were per- 
fectly answered; and it would be perhaps difficult even 
for ill- nature to point out a single defect in your truth 
and unwearied assiduity to please me; but as | often told 
you (particularly at our first interview, that I should 
have nothing in future to charge myself with) that such 
a course of life was unscemly both in my moral and po- 
litical character, and that nothing but the necessity 
could justify the measure, | am now to tell you (that 
ha | 
ties are, from this day, at an end. 

have taken care, my dear friend (for I will now 
totally throw by the lover), to make that establichment 
for you, as will make you easy in your circumstances 
for life, chargeable only with this proviso, that your 
re idence be not in these kingdoms; the rest of Europe 
lies at your choice; and you have only to send me 
word on your arrival where you are, and the next post 
chall carry you your first quarterly payment. | 

* % Assure 


e being removed by the laws) that all our former 
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to her, for it leads to treachery and persecution. In- 
dulge the people. Attend Newmarket. Mr. Luttrell 
may again vacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not 
persecuted, will soon be forgotten. To be weak and 

F inactive 


— — — —  — — 
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„ Assure yourself, that nothing should induce me 
to act in this manner, but tie determined resolution 
I have taken, now that it is in my power, of speedily 
entering into chaster connexions; and that I am, and 
ever shall be, with great estcem and friendship, 


« Your's, &c.“ 
THE ANSWER, 


«K MY VERY DEAR LORD, 


( For I will not—indced I cannot—retaliate your 
coldness) nothing could have surprised me more than 
your letter. It is very true you did insinuate on our first 
connexion, that it did not totally agree with your prin- 
ciples and situation, as you was then married. | admitted 
every force of this reasoning, knowing how, in one of 
your exalted character, appearances should be supported: 
but, my lord, little did I think when that marriage 
was dissolved, and the odium which attended our 
connexions consequently so, that your affections could 
so mechanically abate, as in an instant thus to sacrifice 
the lover to the sordid considerations of interest or pub- 
lic opinion. 

* | can readily place your desire of parting with me 
to the love of variety ; but, my lord, what am | to say 
to that part of your letter, wherein you insist (as I shall 
forfeit every future claim to your munificence) on my 
leaving these kingdoms? Am I to attribute it to ma- 
levolence or ill- nature? No, my lord, the actual sutler- 
ing of this severe sentence (cruel as it is) shall not wring 
from me this confession, I will call it the lapse of the 
heart, the fault of constitution, or any other softer 

| : a name, 
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inactive is safer than to be daring and criminal; and 
wide is the distance between a riot of the populace 
and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. You may 


live to make the experiment, but no honest man can 
wish you should sur vive it. 
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name, that will cover the person I hold dearest in the 
world, from the unnatural {yet too often associated) 
titles of seducer and persecutor. 


« Mistake me not, my dear lord, that I want to 


lead a remission of this sentence from the cruelty of 

eing driven from my native kingdom (though I think 
this should have an effect on your feelings); | urge it 
on a principle as much more refined as it is distracting z 
—that of being, for ever, separated from the man, not 
the lord. of my choice. 

& Though my pride won't permit me to sue for the 
recovery of a heart, which, ! find, is so obstinately de- 
tached from me; yet, my lord, suffer me this poor con- 
lation, to live in the same kingdom with you. Give 
me some time to mitigate a passion you first inspired 
me with; and though I find 1 must bid adieu to the 
transports of love, let me hope for the calmer dclights 
of friendship; and do not, at once, overwhelm me with 
all the agonics of positr!ve—neglectcd separation. 

« You :nform me, in the close of your letter, of 
your <+peedily entering into chaster connexions. -I am 
resigned !— And may your future lady love like me, 
but never meet with such returns May every hour of 
ur life be brightencd by prosperity ; and may the 

ppiness of your domestic character ever keep pace 
with your public one, prays 


*The unfortunate, Kc. 
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LETTER XX. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GKAFTON, 


— — 


MY LORD, | 30 May 1769. 


Ir the measures in which you have been 
most successful, had been supported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, | should have thought my time 
not ill employed, in continuing to examine your con- 
duct as a minister, and stating it fairly to the public, 
But when I see questions of the highest national im- 
portance, carried as they have been, and the first 
principles of the constitution openly violated, without 
argument or decency, I confess | give up the cause in 
despair. The meanest of your predecessors had abilities 
sufficient to give a colour to their measures. If they 
invaded the rights of the people, they did not dare to 
offer a direct insult to their understanding; and, in former 
times, the most venal parliaments made it a condition, 
in their . bargain with the minister, that he should 
furnish them with some plausible pretences for selling 
their country and themselves. You have had the 
merit of introducing a more compendious system of 
government and logie. You neither address yourself 
to the passions, nor to the understanding, but simply 
to the touch. You apply yourself immediately to the 
feelings of your friends, who, contrary to the forms 
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of parliament, never enter heartily into à debate, until 


they have divided. 


Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your grace, or of benefit to the public, let me 
be permitted to consider your character and conduct 
merely as a subject of curious speculation. — There 
is something in both, which distinguishes you not only 
from all other ministers, but all other men. It is not 
that you do wrong by design, but that you should 
never do right by mistake. It is not that your indo- 
lence and your activity have been equally misapplied, 
but that the first uniform principle, or, if I may call it, 
the genius of your life, should have carried you through 
every possible change and contradiction of conduct, 
without the momentary imputation or colour of a 
virtue; and that the wildest spirit of inconsistency 
should never once have betrayed you into a wise or 
honourable action. I his, I own, gives an air of singu- 
larity to your fortune, as well as to your disposition. 
Let us look back together to a scene, in which a mind 
like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us 


try, my lord, how well you have supported the various 


relations in which you stood, to your sovercign, your 
country, your friends, and yourself. Give us, if it be 
possible, some excuse to posterity, and to ourselves, 
for submitting to your administration. If not the 
abilities of a great minister, if not the integrity of a 
patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, show us, at least, the 
firmness of a man.— For the sake of your mistress, the 
lover shall be spared. I will not lead her into public, 
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as you have done, nor will I insult the memory of 
departed beauty. Her sex, which alone made her 
amiable in your eyes, makes her respectable in mine. 
The character of the reputed ancestors of some men, 
has made it possible for their descendants to be 
vicious in the extreme, without being degencrate. 
Those of your grace, for instance, left no distressing 
examples of virtue, even to their legitimate posterity; 
and you may look back, with pleasure, to an illustrious 
pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quality upon record to insult or upbraid you. You 
have better proofs of your descent, my lord, than the 
register of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance 
of reputation. 'There are some hereditary strokes of 
character, by which a family may be as clearly distin- 
guished as by the blackest features of the human face. 
Charles the First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, and should 
have died upon the same scaffold. At the distance of 
a century we see their different characters happily 
revived and blended in your grace. Sullen and severe 
without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion, and, for aught I know, may die as his 
father did, without the reputation of a martyr. 
You had already taken your degrees with credit in 
those schools, in which the English nobility are formed 
to virtue, when you were introduced to lord Chat- 
bam's protection. From Newmarket, White's, and 
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the opposition“, he gave you to the world with an 
air of popularity, which young men usually set out 
with, and seldom preserve :—grave and plausible 
enough to be thought fit for business; too young for 
treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of no unpromising 
expectations. Lord Chatham was the earliest object 
of your political wonder and attachment; yet you de- 
serted him, upon the first hopes that offered of an equal 
share of power with lord Rockingham. When the 
duke of Cumberland's first negotiation failed, and 
when the favourite was pushed to the last extremity, 
you saved him, by joining with an administration, in 
which lord Chatham had refused to engage. Still, 
however, he was your friend, and you are yet to 
explain to the world, why you consented to act without 
him, or why, after uniting with lord Rockingham, 
you deserted and betrayed him. You complained that 
no measures were taken to satisfy your patron, and 
that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so 


— — — T—— 


* In March 1763, his grace was in the opposition 
to lord Bute's administration, and voted against the 
cider bill. In November the same year, he was in the 
opposition to the Grenville administration, and pro- 
tested against the house voting away privilege in cases 
of libel. In 1764 he was a member of the Minority 
Club at Wildman's tavern in Albemarle- street: this 
club, at its first institution, consisted of 36 lords and 
113 commonere—in all 149; but it soon dwindled 
away. In 1765 his grace came in with the marquis 
of Rockingham, as a supporter of that nobleman's ad- 
ministration. See notes to page 4th, _ 
«4 muc 
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much for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 
They have since contributed, not a little, to your pre- 
sent plenitude of power; yet I think lord Chatham 
had less reason than ever to be satisficd ; and as for 
Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune of 
his life, that you should have so many compensations 
to make in the closet for your former friendship with 
him. Your gracious master understands your cha- 
racter, and makes you a persecutor, because you have 
been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you 
could never have been placed at the head of the trea- 
sury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in 
direct contradiction to them, in which he found you 
were secretly supported in the closet, you soon forced 
him to leave you to yourself, and to withdraw his name 
from an administration, which had been formed on 
the credit of it. You had then a prospect of friend - 
chips better suited to your genius, and more like ly to 
fix your disposition. Marriage is the point on which 
every rake is stationary at last; and truly, my lord, 
you may well be wearj of the circuit you have taken, 
for you have now fairly travelled through every sign 
in the political zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which 
you stung lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Vicgin“ in 
the house of Bloomsbury. One would think that 


CT 


His grace had lately married miss Wrottesley, niece 
of the dutchess of Dy ry 125 


you 
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you had sufficient experience of the frailty of nuptial 
engagements, or, at least, that such a friendship as the 
duke of Eedford's might have been secured to you by 
the auspicious marriage of your late dutchess with his 
nephew *. But ties of this tender nature cannot be 
drawn too close; and it may possibly be a part of the 
duke of Bedford's ambition, after making her an honest 
woman, to work a miracle of the same sort upon your 
grace. This worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue. 
There has been a large consumption of it in his own fa- 
mily ; and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, he has 
bought and sold more than half the representative inte- 
grity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The 
favour of princes is a perishable commodity. - You have 
now a strength sufficient to command the closet; and, 
if it be necessary to betray one friendship more, you 
may set even lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stuart Mac- 
kenzie may possibly remember what use the duke of 
Bedford usually makes of his power ; and our gracious 
sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at this first appearance 
of union among his servants. His late majesty, under 
the happy influence of a family connexion between his 
ministers, was relieved from the cares of the govern- 
ment. A more active prince may perhaps observe, with 
suspicion, by what degrees an artful servant grows 
upon his master, from the first unlimited professions 
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vf duty and attachment, to the painſul representation of 


the necessity of the royal service, and soon, in regular 
progression, to the humble insolence of dictating in all 
the obsequious forms of peremptory submission. The 
interval is carefully employed in forming connexions, 
creating interests, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages, until the deluded prince, 


who thought he had found a crcature prostituted to his 


Service, and insignificant enough to be always depend- 
ant upon his pleasure, finds him at last too strong to be 
commanded, and too formidable to be removed. 

Vour grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but the 
counterpart of your private history; — the same incon- 
eistency, the same contradictions. In America we trace 
you, from the first opposition to the stamp act, on 
principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the 
right; then forward to lord Rockingham's surrender of 
the fact; then back again to lord Rockingham's decla- 
ration of the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 
Townshend; and in the last instance, from the gentle 
Conway's undetermined discretion, to blood and com- 
pulsion with the duke of Bedford : yet if we may be- 
lieve the simplicity of lord North's eloquence, at the 
opening of the next sessions, you are once more to be 
the patron of America. Is this the wisdom of a great 
minister? or is it the ominous vibration of a pendu- 
lum? Had you no opinion of your own, my lord ? or 
was it the gratification of betryaing every party with 
which you have been united, and of deserting every po- 
btical principle in which you had concurred? 

Your 
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Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
from this admirable system of provincial government. 
They will find gratification enough in the survey of your 
domestic and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning lord Shelburne, the British 
court had interposed with dignity and firmness, you 
know, my lord, that Corsica would never have been 
invaded. The French saw the weakness of a distracted 
ministry, and were justified in treating you with con- 
tempt. They would probably have yielded in the first 
instance, rather than hazard a rupture with this coun» 
try; but, being once engaged, they cannot retreat with- 
out dishonour. Common sense foresees consequences, 
which have escaped your grace's penetration. Either 
we suffer the French to make an acquisition, the im- 
Portance of which you have probably no conception of, 
or we oppose them by an underhand management, 
which only disgraces us in the eyes of Europe, without 
answering any purpose of policy or prudence. From 
secret, indirect assistance, a transition to some more 
open decisive measures becomes unavoidable: till at 
last we find ourselves principal in the war, and are 
obliged to hazard every thing for an object, which 
might have originally been obtained without expense or 
danger. I am not versed in the politics of the North; 
but this I believe is certain, that half the money you 
have distributed to carry the expulsion of Mr, Wilkes, 
or even your secretary's share in the last subscription, 
would have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it 
economy, my lord? or did the coy resistance you have 
| constantly 
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eonstantly met with in the British senate, make you de- 
spair of corrupting the divan ? Your friends indeed have 
the first claim upon your bounty ; but if five hundred 
pounds a ycar can be spared in a pension to sir John 
Moore, it would not have disgraced you to have allowed 
something to the secret service of the public. 

You will say perhaps that the situation of affairs at 
home demanded and engrossed the whole of your atten- 
tion. Here, I confess, you have been active. An ami- 
able, accompliched prince ascends the throne under the 
happiest of all auspices, the acclamations and united 
affections of his subjects. Ihe firs: measures of his 
reign, and even the odium of a favourite, were not able 
to shake their attachment. Vour services, my lord, 
have been more successful. Since you were permitted 
to take the lead, we have seen the natural effects of a 
system of government, at once both odious and con- 
temptible. We have scen the laws sometimes scandal- 
ously relaxed, sometimes violently stretched beyond their 
tone. We have scen the person of the sovereign in- 
sulted; and in profound peace, and with an undisputed 
title, the fidelity of his subjects brought by his own ser- 
vants into public question. Without abilities, resolu- 
tion, or interest, you have done more than lord Bute 


could accomplich with all Scotland at his heels. 


Your grace, little anxious perhaps either for present 
or future reputation, will not desire to be handed down 
in these colours to posterity. You have reason to flatter 
yourself that the memory of your administration will 
zur vive even the forms of a constitution, which our 
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ancestors vainly hoped would be immortal ; and as for 
your personal character, I will not, for the honour of 
human nature, suppose that you can wish to have it re- 
membered. The condition of the present times is de- 
sperate indeed; but there is a debt due to those who 
come after us, and it is the historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to poste- 
rity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter; 
and as your conduct comprehends every thing that a 
wise or honest minister should avoid, I mean to make 
you a negative instruction to your successors for ever. 


JUNIUS, 
— 
LETTER XXI. 
—ů— | : 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISTR, 
SIR, 12 Fune 1769. 


T. duke of Grafton's friends, not find- 
ing it convenient to enter into a contest with Junius, 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource of de- 
feated argument, the flat general charge of scurrility 
and falschood. As for his style, I shall leave it to the 
critics, The truth of his facts is of more importance to 
the public. They are of such a nature, that I think a 
bare contradiction will have no weight with any man, 
who judges for himself. Let us take them in the order 
in which they appear in his last letter. 
1. Ilave 


arbitr. 
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1. Have not the first rights of the people, and the 
first principles of the constitution, been openly invaded, 
and the very name of an election made ridiculous, by the 
arbitrary appointment by Mr. Luttrell? 

2. Did not the duke of Grafton frequently lead his 
mistress into public, and even place her at the head of 
his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple of 
Venus, and could bury all decency and shame under the 


ruins? Ils this tac man who dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's 


morals? 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors 
as strongly marked in him, as if he had descended from 
them in a direct legitimate line? Ihe idea of his death 


is only prophetic ; and what is prophecy but a narrative 


preceding the fact? 


4. Was not lord Chatham the first who raised him 
to the rank and post of a 1 and the first whom 


he abandoned? 


5. Did he not join with lord Rockingham, and betray 
him? 
6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, whom 


he now pursues to destruction? 


7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at News' 
market, White's, and the opposition ? 

8. After deserting lord Chatham's principles, and sa- 
crificing his friendship, is he not now closely united 


with a set of men, who, though they have occasionally 


joined with all parties, have in every different situation, 


and at all times, been equally and con- tantly detested by 
this country? 
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9. Has not sir John Moore a peneion of five hundred 
pounds a year ?—This may probably be an acquittance 
of favours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister 
to offer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has so very 
lately cleared away the beggary of the civil list, at the 
expense of more than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with 
respect to America, which the duke of Grafton has not 
guccessively adopted and abandoned? 

11 Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon 
this man, who has so little delicacy and feeling as to 
submit to the opprobrium of marrying a near relation of 
one who had debauched his wife In the name of de- 
cency, how are these amiable cousins to meet at their 
uncle's table ?— It will be a scene in Edipus, without 
the distress.—Is it wealth, or wit, or beauty, —or is the 
amorous youth in love? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been eacri- 
ficed to the French : that in some instances the laws 
have been scandalously relaxed, and in others daringly 
violated; and that the king's subjects have been called 
upon to assure him of their fidelity, in spite of the mea- 
gures of his servants. 

A writer who builds his arguments upon facts such as 
these, is not easily to be confuted. He is not to be 
answered by general assertions, or general reproaches. 
He may want eloquence to amuse and persuade, but, 


_ speaking truth, he must always convince. 
| | PAILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXII. 


REPLY TO LETTER XX. SIGNED JUNIUS, 


Tas author of the letter signed Junius 
has comprehended all the charges that a disappointed 
faction, or the malice of his in veterate enemies, could 
invent, against the private character and family of the 
duke of Grafton. | 

Those charges IT will answer briefly, and for ever after 
drop the subject. 

1. The rights of the people were so far from being 
invaded in the affair of the election for the county of 


Middlesex, that not only two thirds of the nation have 


in the most public and solemn manner approved of that 
measure, but also the most eminent lawyers in England, 
with the chancellor at their head, declared that the ac- 
cepting of Mr. Luttrell for member was perſectly legal 
and constitutional. | 
2. Whether the duke of Grafton led his mistress into 
public, is a fact to which I am an utter stranger; and 
if he had, there is scarcely a gentleman in England but 
has been, at one time or other, seen at a public place 
with his female friend. : | 
3. Fvery dispassionate man in the kingdom must own 
that the weaknesses of the unhappy family, who lost by 
their folly the crown of Great Britain, have been tos 
much exugzcrated, and that their crimes proceeded more 
a 13 | trom 
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from error in judgment, than from any malignity of 
mind, They were certainly more unfortunate than cri- 
minal. 

4. Lord Chatham, it is true, was the capital figure in 
the administration in 1766; but so far was the duke of 


Grafton from deserting him, that of his own accord, in 


1768, he begged that his name might be taken from 
councils, at which the weak state of his body and mind 
made him incapable to essist. 

5. The duke of Grafton, during the course of lord 
Rockingham's administration, saw that the mat quis was 
altogether unfit for public business. He did not desert 
the marquis, but the marquis deserted those firm princi- 
ples upon which the duke wiahed to carry on the busi- 
ness of the nation. 


6. If the duke of Grafton was ever acquainted with 


Mr. V\ ilkes, it was at a time when the infamy of his 
character was unknown to the world. To desert the 
acquaintance of a man destitute of virtue is real praise: 
neither can enforcing the law against the vicious be 
called persecution. 

7. The duke of Grafton was admitted to Newmarket, 
White's, and opposition; so have almost all the men of 
family and fashion in the nation. 

8. That the duke of Bedford has ever been detested 
by his country, is an absolute falsehood; some of his 
followers have, indeed, been covered with abuse; but 
their abilities are universally allowed, and their honour 


and patriotiam remain unimpeached. 
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9. The pension given to sir John Moore does honour 
to the humanity of the duke of Graſton; if sir John has 
been unfortunate because honest, it is an act worthy of 
praise to support a numerous family, involved in distress 
more by the misfortunes, than by the crimes, of their 
parents. | 

10. Ill understood, and designedly involved in obscu- 
rity, the affairs of àq merica bore, at different timcs, dif- 
ferent aspects. Ihe duke of Grafton has been invariably 
fixed to strike the happy medium between the interests 
of America, and the preservation of the authority of the 
mother- country. If, in the course of this design, he has 


changed his measures, we are to attribute this to his pru- 


dence, and not to the versatility of his mind. 

The last article deserves no answer: the factious dis- 
position of the writer has defeated the designed effect of 
his abuse. In one part of his letter he blames his grace 
for keeping a mistress, — in another for taking a lawful 
wife. The truth is, faction is determined not to be 
pleased. They want to possess themsclves of the trea- 
sury, and until the duke resigns that sweet morsel to 
the devouring jaws of opposition, it will for ever spit 
forth venom and defamation, But the duke of Grafton 
despises ill-founded abuse as much as he abhors the com- 
mission of the crime falsely laid to his charge. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 22 June 1769. 


Tar name of Old Noll is destined to 
be the ruin of the house of Stuart. There is an ominous 
fatality in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit 
of conducting Charles the First to the block. Your 
correspondent Old Noll appears to have the same design 
upon the duke of ( raſton. His arguments consist better 
with the title be has assumed, than with the principles 
he professes; for though he pretends to be an advocate 
for the duke, he takes care to give us the best reasons, 
why his patron should regularly follow the fate of his 
presumptive ancestor.— Through the whole course of 
the duke of Grafton's life, I sce a strange endeavour to 
unite contradictions, which cannot be reconciled. He 
marrics to be divorced ;—He keeps a mistress to re- 
mind him of conjugal end-arments, and he chooses such 


friends, as it is virtue in him to desert. If it were pos- 


sible for the genius of that accomplished president, who 
pronounced sentence upon Charles the First, to be re- 


vived in some modern sycophant“, his grace, I doubt 


not, would by sympathy discover him among the dregs 


— — 


— 


Mr. Bradshaw, then secretary to the treasury. 
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of mankind, and take him for a guide in those paths, 
which naturally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion that two thirds of the nation approve 
of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is 
too modest to call it an election) can neither be main» 
tained nor confuted by argument. It is a point of fact, 
on which every English gentleman will determine for 
himself. As to lawyers, their profession is supported 
by the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong, and 
I confess ! have not that opinion of their knowledge or 
integrity, to think it necessary that they should decide 
for me upon a plain constitutional question. With re- 
spect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancel- 
lor has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir 
Fletcher Norton is indeed an honest, a very honest 
man; and the attorney general is ex officio the guardian of 
liberty, to take care, presume, that it shall never break 
out into a criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone is soli- 
citor to the queen. The doctor recollected that he had 
a place to preser ve, though he forgot that he had a 
reputation to lose. We have now the good fortune to 


understand the doctor's principles, as well as writings. 


For the defence of truth, of law, and reason, the docs 
tor's book may be safely consulted; but whoever wishes 


to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to rob a country of 


its rights, need make no scruple of consulting the doctor 
himself. 


The example of the English nobility may, for aught I 
know, sufficiently justify the duke of Grafton, when he 
indulges his genes in all the fashionable excesses of the 

ages 
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; yet, considering his rank and station, I think it 
would do him more honour to be able to deny the fact, 
than to defend it by such authority. But if vice itself 
could be excused, there is yet a certain display of it, a 
certain outrage to decency, and violation of public de- 
corum, which, for the benefit of society, should never 
be forgiven. It is not that he kept a mistress at home, 
but that he constantly attended her abroad. It is not 
the private indulgence, but the public insult, of which [ 
I complain. The name of Miss Parsons would hardly 
have been known, if the first lord of the treasury had 
not led her in triumph through the opera-house, even in 
the presence of the queen. When we sce a man act in 
this manner, we may admit the shameless depravity of 
kis heart, but what are we to think of his understand- 
ing? 

His grace, it seems, is now to be a regular domestic 
man; and as an omen of the future delicacy and correct- 
ness of his conduct, he marries a ſirst cousin of the man, 
who had fixed that mark and title of inſamy upon him, 
which, at the same moment, makes a husband unhappy 
and ridiculous. The ties of consanguinity may possibly 
preserve him from the same fate a second time; and as 
to the distress of mecting, I take it for granted the ve- 
nerable uncle of these common cousins has settled the eti- 
quette in such a mumnner, that, if a mistake should hap- 
pen, ic may reach no farther than from madame ma 
temme to madame ma cousine. 


The duke of Grafton has always some excellent reason 
for deserting his friends.— The age and incapacity of 
lord 
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lord Chatham the debility of lord Rockingham —or 
the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. I here was a time indeed 


when he did not appear to be quite so well acquainted, 


or so violently offended, with the infirmities of his friends. 
But now I confess they are not ill exchanged for the 
youthful, vigorous virtue of the duke of Bedford—the 
firmness of general Conway—the blunt, or, if I may 
call it, the awkward integrity of Mr. 3 and the 
po less morality of lord andwich. 

If a late pension to a broken nice * be an act 
worthy of commendation, the duke of Grafton's con- 
nexions will furnish him with many opportunities of 
doing praiseworthy actions; and as he himself bears no 
part of the expensc, the gencrosity of distributing the 
public money for the support of virtuous families in dis- 
tress will be an unquestionable proof of his grace's hu- 
manity. \ 

As to public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of de- 
scending to particulars. He docs not deny that Corsica 
has been sacrificcd to France, and he confesscs that, with 
regard to America, his patron's measures have been sub- 
jegt to some variation; but then he promises wonders of 
ability and firmness for the future. These are myste- 
ries of which we must not pretend to judge by expe- 
rience; and, truly, I fear we shall perish in the desert, 
before we arrive at the land of promise. In the regular 
course of things, the period of the duke of Grafton's 
ministerial manhood should now be approaching. The 
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imbecility of his infant state was committed to lord 
Chatham. Charles Townshend took some care of his 
education at that ambiguous age, which lies between 
the follies of political childhood, and the vices of pu- 
berty. The empire of the passions soon succeeded. His 
earlicst principles and connexions were of course for- 
gotten or despised. The company he has lately kept 
has been of no service to his morals; and, in the con- 
duct of public aFairs, we see the character of his time 
of life strongly distinguished. An obstinate ungovern- 
able self-sufficicncy plainly points out to us that state of 
Imperfect maturity, at which the graceful levity of youth 
is lost, and the solidity of experience not yet acquired. 
It is possible the young man may in time grow wiser, 
and reform; but, if 1 understand his disposition, it is 
not of such corrigible stuff, that we should hope for any 
amendment in him, before he has accomplished the 
destruction of this country, Like other rakes, he may 
perhaps live to sce his error, but not until he has ruined 
his estate. | 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKPF OF GRAFTON., 


MY LORD, 


$ Fly 1769. 
I- nature had given you an understand. 
ing qualified to keep pace with the wishes and principles 
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of your heart, she would have made you, perhaps, the 
most formidable minister that ever was employed, under 
a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruin of a free peo- 
ple. When neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches 
of conscience, nor the dread of punishment, form any 
bar to the designs of a minister, the people would have 
too much reason to lament their condition, if they did 
not find some resource in the weakness of his under- 
Standing. We owe it to the bounty of providence, that 
the completest depravity of the heart is zometimes 
strangely united with a confusion of the mind, which 
counteracts the most favourite principles, and makes the 
8ame man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. Ihe measures, for instance, in 
which your grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as 
they were adopted without skill, should have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity. But truly, 
my lord, the execution has been as gross as the design. 
By one decisive step, you have defeated all the arts of 
writing. You have fairly confounded the intrigues of 
opposition, and silenced the clamours of faction. A 
dark, ambiguous system might require and furnish the 
materials of ingenious illustration; and, in doubtful 
measures, the virulent exaggeration of party must be 
employed, to rouse and engage the passions of the peo- 
ple. You have now brought the merits of your admi- 
nistration to an issue, on which every Englishman of 
the narrowest capacity may determine for himself. It 
is not an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal to the 
judgment of the people, upon their own most essential 
vor. 24. * uterests. 
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interests. A more experienced minister would not have 
hazarded a direct invasion of the first principles of the 
constitution, before he had made some progress in sub- 
duing the spirit of the people. With such a cause as 
yours, my lord, it is not sufficient that you have the 
court at your devotion, unless you can find means to 
corrupt or intimidate the jury. The collective budy of 
the people form that jury, and from their decision there 
is but one appeal. | | 
Whether you have talents to support you, at a crisis 
of such difficulty and danger, should long since have 


been considered. Judging truly of your disposition, you 


have perhaps mistaken the extent of your capacity. 
Good faith and folly have so long been received as 
synonimous terms, that the reverse of the proposition 
has grown into credit, and every villain fancies himself 
a man of abilities. It is the apprchension of your friends, 
my lord, that you have drawn some hasty conclusion 
of this sort, and that a partial reliance upon your moral 
character has betrayed you beyond the depth of your 
understanding. You have now carricd things too far 
to retreat. You have plainly declared to the people 
what they are to expect from the continuance of your 
administration. it is time for your grace to consider 
what you also may expect in return from their spirit and 
their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to 
the throne, we have seen a system of government, 
which may well be called a reign of experiments. Parties 
of all denominations have been employed and dismissed. 
'the 
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The advice of the ablest men in this country has been 
repeatedly called for and rejected; and when the royal 
displeasure has been signified to a minister, the marks 
of it have usually been proportioned to his abilities and 
integrity. IJ he spirit of the favourite had some apparent 
influence upon every administration; and every set of 
ministers preserved an appearance of duration, as long 


as they submitted to that influence. But there were 


certain services to be performed for the favourite's secu- 
rity, or to gratify his resentments, which your prede- 
cessors in office had the wisdom or the virtue not to 
undertake The moment this refractory spirit was dis- 
covered, their disgrace was determined. Lord Chat- 
ham, Mr. Grenville, and lord Rockingham, have suc- 


cessively had the honour to be dismissed, for preferring 


their duty, as servants of the public, to those com- 
pliances which were expected from their station. A 
submissive administration was at last gradually collected 
from the deserters of all parties, interests, and con- 
nexions: and nothing remained but to find a leader for 


these gallant well-disciplined troops. Stand forth, my 


lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute found no re- 
source of dependance or security in the proud, imposing 
Superiority of lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd in- 
flexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of lord Rockingham. His views 
and situation required a creature void of all these pro- 
perties; and he was forced to go through every divi- 
tion, resolution, composition, and refinement of political 


chemistry, before he happily arrived at the caput mor- 
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tuum of vitriol in your grace. Flat and insipid in your 
retired state, but brought into action you become vitriol 
again. Such are the extremes of alternate indolence or 
fury, which have governed your whole administration. 
Your circumstances with regard to the people soon be- 
coming desperate, like other honest servants, you de- 
termined to involve the best of masters in the same 
difficulties with yourself. We owe it to your grace's 
well-directed labours, that your sovereign has been per- 
suaded to doubt of the affections of his subjects, and the 
people to suspect the virtues of their sovercign, at a 
time when both were unquestionable. You have de- 
graded the royal dignity into a base, dishonourable com- 
petition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had you abilities to carry 
even the last contemptible triumph over a private man, 
without the grossest violation of the fundamental laws 


of the constitution and rights of the people. But these 


are rights, my lord, which you can no more annihilate, 


than you can the soil to which they are annexed. The 


question no longer turns upon points of national honour 


and security abroad, or on the degrees of expedience and 


propriety of measures at home. It was not inconsistent 
that you should abandon the cause of liberty in another 
country, which you had persecuted in your own; and 
in the common arts of domestic corruption, we miss no 
part of sir Robert Walpole's system, except his abilities. 
In this humble imitative line, you might long have pro- 
ceeded, saſe· and contemptible. You might probably 
have never risen to the dignity of being hated, and even 
have been despised with moderation. But it seems you 

meant 
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meant to be distinguished, and, to a mind like yours, 
there was no other road to fame but by the destruction 
of a noble ſabric, which you thought had been too long 
the admiration of mankind. I he use you have made of 
the military force introduced an alarming change in the 
mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary appoint- 
ment of Mr. Luttreil invades the foundation of the laws 
themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of legis- 
lation from those whom the people have chosen, to 
tl.ose whom they have rejected. With a succession of 
Such appointments, we may soon see a house of commons 
collected, in the choice of which the other towns and 
counties of England will have as little share as the de- 
voted county of Rl iddlesex. 

Yet I trust your grace will find that the people of 
this country are neither to he intimidated by violent 
mcasures, nor deceived by refinements. When they see 
Mr Luttrell seated in the house of commons by mere 
dint of power, and in direct opposition to the choice ok 
a whole county, they will not listen to those subtleties, 
by which every arbitrary exertion of authority is ex- 


 Plained into the law and privilege of parliament. It 


requires no persuasion of a: gument, but simpiy the 
evidence of the senses, to convince them, that to trans- 
fer the right of election from the collective to the re- 
presentative body of the people, contradicts all those 
ideas of a house of commons, which they have received 
from their forefathers, and which they had already, 
though vainly perhaps, delivered to their children. The | 
principles, on which this violent measure has been dee 
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fendcd, have added scorn to injury, and forced us to 
feel, that we are not only oppressed, but insulted. 

With what force, my lord, with what protection, 
are you prepared to meet the united detestation of the 
people of England ? The city of London has given a 
generous example to the kingdom, in what manner a 
king of this country ought to be addressed; and 1 
fancy, my lord, it is not yet in your courage to stand 
between your sovereign and the addresses of his sub- 
jects. The injuries you have done this country are 
such as demand not only redress, but vengeance. In 
vain shall you look for protection to that venal vote, 
which you have already paid for—another must be 
purchased; and to save a minister, the house of com- 
mons must declare themselves not only independent 
ol their constituents, but the determined enemies of 
the constitution. Consider, my lord, whether this be 
an extremity to which their fears will permit them 
to advance; or, if their protection should fail you, 
how far you are authorised to rely upon the sincerity 
of those smiles, which a pious court lavishes without 
reluctance upon a libertine by profession. It is not 
indeed the least of the thousand contradictions which 
attend you, that a man, marked to the world by the 
grossest violation of all ceremony and decorum, should 
be the first servant of a court, in which prayers are 
morality, and kneeling is religion. Trust not too far 
to appearances, by which your predecessors have been 

deceived, though they have not been injured, Even 
the best of princes may at last discover, that this is a 
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contention, in which every thing may be lost, but 
nothing can be gained; and as you became minister 
by accident, were adopted without choice, trusted 
without confidence, and continucd without favour, 
be assured that, Whenever an occasion presses, you 
will be discarded without even the forms of regret. 
You will then have reason to be thankful, if you are 
permitted to rctire to that scat of learning, which, in 
contemplation of the system of your liſe, the com- 
parative purity of your manners with those of their 
high steward, and a thousand other recommending 
circunistances, has chosen you to encourage the growing 
virtue of their youth, and to preside over their educa- 
tion. Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends. 
and bishoprics shall have departed from you, you will 
find that learned seminary perfectly recovered from 
the delirium of an installation, and, what in truth it 
ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and 


thoughtless meditation. Ihe venerable tutors of the 


university will no longer distress your modesty, by 
proposing you for a pattern to their pupils, The 
learned dulness of declamation will be silent; and 
even the venal muse, though happiest in fiction, will 
forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the suc- 
ceeding age, I could wish that your retreat might 
be deferred, until your morals shall happily be ripened 
to that maturity of corruption, at which the worst 
examples cease to be contagious. 
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LETTER XXV. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER: 


— 
5145 19 July 1769. 

A cnrar deal of useless argument micht 
have been saved, in the political contest which has 
arisen from the expulsion of Nr. Wilkes, and the sub- 
sequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the qusstion 
had been once stated with precision, to the satistagtion 
of each party, and clearly understood by them both. 
Rut in this, as in almost every other &epurte, it usually 
happens that much time is lost in referring to a mul- 
titude of cases and precedents, which prove nothing to 
the purpose, or in maintaining propositions, which 
are either not disputed, or, whether they be admitted 
or deniad, arc entirely indifferent as to tac matter in 
debate; until at last the mind, perplexed and con- 
founded with the endless subtleties of controversy, 
loscs sight of the main question, and never arrives at 
truth. 
practise these dishonest artifices. i he man, who 15 


oth partics in the disputèe are apt enough to 


conscigus of the weakness of his cause, is interested 
in concealing it : and, on the other side, it is not un- 
common to see a good cause mangled by advocates 
who do not know the real strength of it. | 


Should be glad to know, for instance, to what pur- 
pose, in the present case, so many precedents have 
| been 
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been produced to prove, that the house of commons 
have a right to expel one of their own members ; that 
it belongs to them to judge of the validity of elections; 
or that the law of parliament is part of the law of the 
land? After all these propositions are admitted“, Mr. 
Luttrell's right to his seat will continue to be just as 
disputable as it was before. Not one of them is at 
present in agitation. Let it be admitted that the 
house of commons were authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes; 
that they are the proper court to judge of elections, 
and that the law of parliament is binding upon the 
people; still it remains to be inquired, whether the 
house, by their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, 
have or haye not truly declared that law. To facilitate 
this inquiry, I would have the question cleared of all 
foreign or indifferent matter, Ihe following state of 
it will probably be thought a fair one by both parties: 


and then, I imagine, there is no gentleman in this 


country, who will not be capable of forining a judicious 
and true opinion upon it. I take the question to be 
strictly this: Whether or no it be the known, 
established law of parliament, that the expulsion of a 
member of the house of commons of itself creates in 


| Him such an incapacity to be re-elected, that at a sub- 


sequent election any votes given to him are null and 
void, and that auy other candidate, who, except the 


— 
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+ They are only admitted for the sake of argument, 
and to bring che question to issue. 
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person expelled, has the greatest number of votes, 
ought to be the sitting member.“ 

'lo prove that the aſürmative is the law of parlia- 
ment, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the present 
house of commons to declare it to be so. We may 
shut our eyes indeed to the dangerous consequences of 
suſſering one branch of tie legislature to declare new 
laws, witkout argument or czample, and it may per- 
Haps be prudent enough to submit to authority; but 
a mere assertion will usver convince, much less will 
it be thought reasonable to prove the right by the fact 
itself. The ministry have not yet pretended to such 
a tyranny over our minds. Io support the affirmative 
fairly, it will either be necessary to produce some 
Statute, in Which that positive provision shall have 
been made, that speciſic disability clearly created, and 
the consequences of it declared; or, if there be no such 
statute, the custom cf parliament must then be referred 
to, and some case or cascs“, strictly in point, must be 
pro..uced, with the decision of the court upon them: 
for I readily admit, that the custom of parliament, 


once clearly proved, is equally binding with the com- 


mon and statute law. 
The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unrersona le mes no part of this question. We 


are inguiring what the law is, not what it ought to 


——— 


J nius thongut it necessary to meet ministry on 
their own graut; though precedents, in opposition 
to pribilly ic, Leave little Weight with him. 
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de. Reason may be applicd to show the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we must have either 
Statute or precedent to prove the existence of it. At 
the same time I do not mean to admit that the late 
resolution of the house of commons is defensible on 
general principles of reason, any more than in law. 
This is not the hinge on which the debate turns. 

Supposing therefore that I have laid down an accu- 
rate state of the question, 1 will venture to affirm, ist, 
That there is no statute existing, by which tliat speciſic 
disability which we speak of is created. If there be, 
let it be produced the argument will then be at 
an end. | | 

2dly, That there is no precedent in all the proceed- 
ings of the house of commons which comes entirely 
home to the present case, viz. ** Where an expelled 
member has been returned again, and another candi- 
date, with an inferior number of votes, has been de- 
clared the sitting member. If there be such a prece- 
dent, let it be given to us plainly, and I am sure it 
will have more weight than all the cunning arguments 
which have been drawn from inferences and proba- 
bilities. | | 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which 1 
presume contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared“, „ That Mr. Walpolc's was the first 
and only instance, in which the clectors of any county 
or borough had returned a person expelled to serve 


— 


Case of the Middlesex Election considered, page 38. 
in 
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in the same parliament.” It is not possible to con- 
ceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was 
expelled, and, having a majority of votes at the next 
election, was returned again. The friends of Mr. Tay- 
lor, a candidate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
house that he might be the sitting member. Thus 
far the circumstances tally exactly, except that our 
house of commons saved Nr. Luttrell the trouble of 
petitioning. The point of law however was the same. 
It came regularly before the house, and it was their 
business to determine upon it. They did determine 
it, for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly clected. If it 
be said that they meant this resolution as matter of 
favour and indulgence to the borough, which had 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 
burgesses, knowing what the law was, might correct 
their error, I answer, | 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose 2 
gupposition, which no can man prove, to a fact which 


proves itself. 


II. That if this were the intention of the house of 
commons, it must have defeated itself. The burgesses 
of Lynn could never have known their error, much 
less could they have corrected ir by any instruction 
they received from the proceedings of the house of 
commons. They might perhaps have foreseen, that, 
if they returned Mr. Walpole again, he would again 
be rejected; but they never could infer, from a reso- 
lution by which the candidate with the fewest votes 
was declared not duly clected, that, at a future election, 
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rog 
and in similar circumstances, the house of commons 
would re verse their resolution, and receive the same 
candidate as duly elected, whom they had before re- 
jected. 

This indeed would have been a most extraordinary 
way of declaring the law of parliament, and what I 
presume no man, whose understanding is not at cross 
purposes with itself, cauld possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself 
at liberty to argue from suppositions rather than from 
facts, I think the probability, in this instance, is directly 
the reverse of what the ministry affirm; and that it 
is much more likely that the house of commons at 


that time would rather have strained a point in favour 
of Mr. Taylor, than that they would have violated 


the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. 'Taylor of a 
right legally vested in him, to gratify a refractory 


\ borough, which, in defiance of them, had returned a 


person branded with the strongest mark of the dis- 
pleasure of the house. 
But really, sir, this way of ralking. for I cannot call 


it argument, is a mockery of the common understand- 
ing of the nation, too gross to be endured. 


Our 
dearest interests are at stake. An attempt has been 


made, not merely to rob a single county of its rights, 


but, by inevitable consequence, to alter the constitution 
of the house of commons. This fatal attempt has 
zuccreded, and stands as a precedent recorded for ever. 
f the ministry are unable to defend their cause by fair 


argument founded on facts, let them 8pare us at least 
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the mortification of being amused and deluded like 
children. I believe there is yet a spirit of resistance 
in this country, which will not submit to be oppressed; 
but I am sure there is a fund of good sense in this 
country, which cannot be deceived. | 
| JUNIUS. 


53 | a 
LETTER XXVI. 
TO THE PRINTER — PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, DT 1 August 1769. 


Ir will not be necessary for Junius to 
take the trouble of answering your correspondent 
G. A. or the quotation from a speech without doors, 
published in your paper of the 28th of last month. 
The speech appeared before Junius's letter; and as 
the author seems to consider the great proposition, on 
which all his argument depends, viz. that Mr. Wilkes 
Twas under that known legal incapacity of which Junius 
speaks, as a point granted, his speech is, in no shape, 
an answer to Funius, for this is the very question in 
debate. 1 

As to G. A. I observe first, that if he did not admit 
Funius's state of the question, he should have shown 
the ſallacy of it, or given us a more exact one 
8condly, that, considering the many hours and days, 
which the ministry and their advocates have wasted 

* 
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in public debate, in compiling large quartos, and col - 
lecting innumerable precedents, expressly to prove that 
the late proceedings of the house of commons are 
warranted by the law, custom, and practice of parlia- 
ment, it is rather an extraordinary supposition, to be 
made by one of their own party even for the sake of 
argument, that no tuch statute, no such custom of parliament, 
no such case in point, can be produced. G. A. may, however, 
make the supposition with safety. It contains nothing 
but literally the fact, except that there is a case exactly 
in point, with a decision of the house, diametrically 
opposite to that which the present house of commons 
came to in favour of Mr. Luttrell. c | 
The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the weak- 
ness of their cause; and, as it usually happens with 
falsehood, are driven to the necessity of shifting their 
ground, and changing their whole defence. At first 


we were told that nothing could be clearer than that 


the proceedings of the house of commons were justiſied 
by the known law and uniform custom of parliament. 
But now, it seems, if there be no law, the house of 
commons have a right to make one, and if there be no 
precedent, they have a right to create the first :—for 
this I presume is the amount of the questions proposed 
to Junius. If your correspondent had been at all 
versed in the law of parliament, or generally in the 
laws of this country, he would have seen that this 

defence is as weak and false as the former. 
The privileges of cither house of parliament, it is 
true, are indefinite—that is, they have not been de- 
| 1 2 scribed 
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ecribed or laid down in any one code or declaration 
whatsoever ; but whenever a question of privilege has 
arisen, it has invariably been disputed or maintained 
upon the footing of precedents alone v. In the courie 
of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury election, the 
house of lords resolved, That neither house of parlia- 
ment had any power, by any vote or declaration, to 
create to themselves any new privilege that was not 
warranted by the known laws and customs of parlia- 
ment.“ And to this rule, the house of commons, 
though otherwise they had acted in a very arbitrary 
manner, gave their assent; for they affirmed that they 
had guided themselves by it, in asserting their privi- 
leges. Now, sir, if this be true with respect to matters 
of privilege, in which the house of commons indi- 
vidually, and as a body, are principally concerned, how 
much more strongly will it hold against any pretended 
power in that house, to create or declare a new law, 
by which, not only the rights of the house over their own 
member, and those of the member himself, are included, 
but also those of a third and separate party -l mean 
the freeholders of the kingdom. To do justice to the 


ministry, they have not yet pretended that any one or 


% 


+ oP 


any two of the three estates have power to make a 
new law without the concurrence of the third. They 
know, that a man who maintains such a doctrine, 


——__— — — 
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Ahis is again meeting ministry upon their own 
round; but precedents cannot vindicate either natural 
inj ustice, or violation of positive right. | 
«ts . . 


Pablichod by Vanor & Hood 31 Zoulny 4pril 126. 
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is liable, by statute, to the heaviest penalties.— They 


do not acknowledge that the house of commons have 
assumed a ner privilege, or declared a new law. On 
the contrary, they affirm that their proceedings have 
been strictly conformable to, and founded upon the 
ancient law and custom of parliament. I hus there - 
fore the question returns to the point, at which Junius 
had fixed it, viz. Whether or no this be the law of parlia- 
ment. If it be not, the house of commons had no legal 
authority to establish the precedent; and the precedent 
itself is a mere fact, without any proof of right 
whatsoever. | | 

Your correspondent concludes with a question of 
the simplest nature: Must a thing be wrong, because it 
Bas never been done before — No. But admitting it were 
proper to be done, that alone does not convey an au- 
thority to do it. As to the present case, I hope I shall 
never sec the time, when not only a single person, but 
a whole county, and in effect the entire collective body 
of the people, may again be robbed of their birthright 
by a vote of the house of commons. But if, for reasons 
which I am unable to comprehend, it be necessary to 
trust that house with a power so exorbitant and 80 
unconstitutional, at least let it be given to them by an 
act of the legislature. 


PHILO JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XXVII. 


TO sI WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, $SOLICITOR 
GENERAL TO HER MAJESTY. 


SIR, | 29 Fuly 1769. 


I. alt make you no apology for con- 
zidering a certain pamphlet“, in which your late con- 
duct is defended, as written by yourself. The personal 
interests, the personal resentments, and, above all, that 


wounded spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, and I hope 


not frequently conscious of deserving it, are signals 
which betray the author to us as plainly as if your 
name were in the title-page. You appeal to the 
public in defence of your reputation. We hold it, sir, 
that an injury offered to an individual is interesting 
to society. Cn this principle the people of England 
made common cause with Mr. Wilkes. On this prin- 
ciple, if you are injured, they will join in your resent- 
ment. I shall not follow you through the insipid form 
of a third person, but address myself to you directly. 
You scem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 
respectable and better suited to the dignity of your 
cause, than that of a newspaper.—Be it so. Yet if 
newspapers are scurrilous, you must conſess they arr 
impartial. 1 hey give us, without any apparent pre- 
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ference, the wit and argument of the ministry, as well 
as the abusive dulness of the opposition. The scales 
are cqually poised. It is not the printcr's fault if the 
greater weight inclines the balance. 

Vour pamphlet then is divided into an attack upon 
Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of your own. 
It would have been more consistent perhaps with your 
professed intention, te have confined yourself to the 
last. But anger has some claim to indulgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mind. I hope you 


have found benefit from the experiment. It is not my 


design to enter into a'formal vindication of Mr. Gren- 
ville, upon his own principles. I have neither the 
honour of being personally known to him, nor do I 
pretend to be completely master of all the facts. I 
need not run the risque of doing an injustice to his 
opinions, or to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone 
carries, upon the face of ir, a full vindication of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville * was, 
of all men, the person who should not have complained 
of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. Ihis, 
sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish expression 
of resentment, or, if it means any thing, you plainly 
beg the question; for whether his parliamentary con- 
duct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has or has not been in- 


© De. Blackstone, while speaking in the house, had 
not his own excellent Commentaries in view; and 
Mr. Grenville, who replied to him, quoted a passage 
from them, which directly contradicted the doctrine 
maintained by the doctor in his speech. 
| consist- 
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consistent, remains yet to be proved. But it seems, he 
received upon the spot a sufficient chastisement for 
exercising So unfairly his talents of misrepresentation. 
You are a lawyer, sir, and know better than I do, upon 
what particular occasions a talent for misrepresentation 
may be fairly exerted ; but to punish a man a second 
time, when he has been once sufficiently chastised, is 
rather too severe. It is not in the laws of England; it 
is not in your own Commentaries; nor is it yet, I believe, 
in the new law you have revealed to the house of 
commons, I hope this doctrine has no existence but 
in your own heart. After all, sir, if you had consulted 
that sober discretion, which you seem to oppose with 
triumph to the honest jollity of a tavern, it might have 
occurred to you that, although you could have 
succeeded in fixing a charge of inconsistence upon 
Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended in any shape 
to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, 
is of the same sort with the first. It conveys a sneer 
as little worthy of the gravity of your character, as it 
is uscless to your defence. It is of little moment to 
the public to inquire, by whom the charge was con- 
ceived, or by whom it was adopted. I he only ques- 
tion we ask is, whether or no it be true. The re- 
mainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's con- 
duct destroy themselves. He could not possibly come 
prepared to traduce your integrity to the house. He 


could not ſoresee that you would even speak upon the 


question; 
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question; much less could he foresee that you would main- 
tain a direct contradiction of that doctrine, which you had 
solemnly, disinterestedly, and upon soberest reflection, 
delivered to the public. He came armed, indeed, 
with what he thought a respectable authority, to sup- 
port what he was convinced was the cause of truth ; 
and, I doubt not, he intended to give you, in the 
course of the debate, an honourable and public testimony 
of his esteem. Thinking highly of his abilities, I can- 
not however allow him the gift of divination. As 
to what you are pleased to call a plan coolly formed, to 
impose upon the house of commons, and his producing 
it without provocation at midnight, | consider it as 
the language of pique and invective, therefore unworthy 
of regard, —But, sir, I am sensible I have followed 

your example too long, and wandered from the point. 
The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of 
record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor misrepresented by your enemies; and | am willing 
to take your own word for what you have said in the 
house of commons. If there be a real diſſcrence be- 
tween what you have written and what you have 
spoken, you confess that your book ought to be the 
standard. Now, sir, if words mean any thing, I appre- 
hend that, when a long enumeration of disqualifications 
(whether by statute or the custom of parliament) con- 
cludes with these general comprehensive words—** but 
zubject to these restrictions and disqualifications, every 
subject of the realm is eligible of common right,” a 
rcader of plain understanding must of course rest 
satisfied, 
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satisfied, that no species of disqualification whatsoe ver 
had been omitted. The known character of the 
author, and the apparent accuracy with which the 


whole work is compiled, would confirm him in his 


opinion; nor could he possibly form any other judg- 


ment, without looking upon your Commentaries in the 


same light in which you consider those penal laws, 
which, though not repealed, are fallen into disuse, and 
are now in effect A SNARE TO THE UNWARY *. 

You tell us indeed that it was not part of your plan 
to specify any temporary incapacity, and that you 
could not, without a spirit of prophecy, have speciſied 
the disability of a private individual, subsequent to the 
period at which you wrote, What your plan was I 
know not ; but what it should have been, in order to 
complete the work you have given us, is by no means 
difficult to determine. The incapacity, which you 
call temporary, may continue seven years; and though 
you might not have foreseen the particular case of 
Mr. Wilkes, you might and should have foreseen the 
possibility of such a case, and told us how far the house 
of commons were authorised to proceed in it by the 
law and custom of parliament. The freeholders of 
Middlesex would then have known what they had to 
trust to, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes 


— — 


* If a judge, in stating the law upon any point, 
affirms that he has included every case, and it appears 
afterwards that he had purposely omitted a material 
cnc, he, in effect, lays a snare for the unwary. 
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when colonel Luttrell was a candidate against him. 
They would have chosen some indifferent person, 
rather than submit to be represented by the object of 
their contempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between Aizabillties, 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
understanding. Your Commentaries had taught me, 
that, although the instance, in which a penal law is 
exerted, be particular, the laws themselves are general. 
They are made for the benefit and instruction of the 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an indi- 
vidual. You cannot but know, sir, that what was 
Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday may be yours or mine 
to-morrow ; and that, consequently, the common right 
of every subject of the realm is invaded by it. Pro- 
fessing therefore to treat of the constitution of the 
house of commons, and of the laws and customs rela- 
tive to that constitution, you certainly were guilty of 


a most unpardonable omission in taking no notice of 


a right and privilege of the house, more extraordinary 
and more arbitrary than all the others they poesess 
put together. If the expulsion of a member, not under 


any legal disability, of itself creates in him an in- 


capacity to be elected, I see a ready way marked out, 
by which the majority may at any time remove the 
honestest and ablest men who happen to be in oppo- 
sition to them. To say that they vill net make this 


extravagant use of their power, would be a language 


unſit for a man so learned in the laws as you are. By 
your 
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your doctrine, sir, they have the power; and laws, you 
know, are intended to guard against what men may do, 
not to trust to what they vill do. 
Upon the whole, sir, the charge against you is of a 
plain, simple nature —it appears even upon the face 


of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifica- 


tion of yourself is full of subtlety and refinement, and in 
some places not very intelligible. If I were personally your 
enemy, I should dwell, with a malignant pleasure, upon 
those great and useful qualifications which you certainly 
possess, and by which you once acquired, though they 
could not preserve to you, the respect and esteem of 
your country. I should enumerate the honours you 
have lost, and the virtues you have disgraced: but 
having no private resentments to gratify, I think it 


zufficient to have given my opinion of your public con- 


duct, leaving the punishment it deserves to your closet 


and to yourself. | RF, 
JUNIUS, 


| 3 8 . 
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LETTER XXVIIL 


TO THE PRINTER QF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


ns | 14 August 1769. 
A connesronnent of the St. James's 
Evening Post first wilfully misunderstands Junius, 
then censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius does not 
my 
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may that it was incumbent upon doctor Blackstone 
to foresee and state the crimes for which Mr. Wilkes 


was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, he had even 


done so, it would have been nothing to the purpose. 
The question is, not for what particular offences a 
person may be expelled, but generally, whether by the 
law of parliament expulsion alone creates a disqualifica- 
tion. If the affirmative be the law of parliament, 
doctor Blackstone might and should have told us so. 
The question is not conſined to this or that particular 
person, but ſorms one great general branch of disqua- 
liſication, too important in itself, and too extensive 
in its consequences, to be omitted in an accurate work 
expressly treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently Abe 
Blackstone, while he was speaking in the house of 
commons, never once thought of his Commentaries, 
until the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, and 
stared him in the face. Instead of defending himself 
upon the spot, he sunk under the charge, in an agony 
of confusion and despair. It is well known, that 
there was a pause of some minutes in the house, from 
a general expectation that the doctor would say some- 


thing in his own defence; but it seems his faculties 


were too much overpowered to think of those subtleties 
and refinements, which have since occurred to him, It 
was then Mr. Grenville received that severe chastise- 
ment. which the doctor mentions with so much triumph. 
T -vish the honourable gentleman, instead of shaking his Bead, 
would shake a good argument out of it. If to the elegance, 
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novelty, and bitterness, of this ingenious sarcasm, We 
add the natural melody of the amiable sir iletcher 
Norton's pipe, we shall not be surprised that Mr. Gren- 
ville was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the doctor, I would recommend it to him to 
be quiet: if not, he may perhaps hear again from 
Junius himself. 

'PHILO JUNIUS. 


XXIX. 


POSTSCRIPT TO A PAMPHLET, 
Entitled, e An Answer io the Question Stated," 
Supposed to be written by Pr. Br acxsTONs, 
Solicitor to the Queen, 

In answer to Junivs's Letter, No. XXV. 


— — — 


S. ver these papers were sent to the 
press, a writer in the public papers, who subscribes 
himself Junius, has made a fcint of hrivging this ques» 
tion to a short issue. Though the foregoing observa- 


tions contain, in my opinion at least, a full reĩutation of 


all that this writer has offered, I hall, however, bestow 
a very few words upon him. It will cost me very 
little trouble to unravel and expose the sophistry of 
his argument. 

take the question,“ says he, to be stric:ly this: 
Whether or no it be the known established law of 


parliament, 


ent, 
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parliament, that the expulsion of a member of the 


house of commons of itself creates in him such an in- 


capacity to be re- elected, that, at a subsequent election, 
any votes given to him are null and void; and that 
any other candidate, who, except the person expelled, 
has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member.“ 4 

Waving for the present any objection I may have 
to this state of the question, I shall venture to meet our 
champion upon his own ground; and attempt to sup- 
port the affirmative of it, in one of th: two ways, by 
which he says it can be alone fairly supported. If 
there be no statute,“ says he, in which the specific 


disability is clearly created, &c. (and we acknowledge 


there is none), the custom of parliament must then 
be referred to, and some case, or cases, strictly in 
point, must be produced, with the decision of the court 
upon them.” Now I assert that this has been done. 
Mr. Walpole's case is strictly in point, to prove that 
expulsion creates absolute incapacity of being re- elected. 
This was the clear decivion of the house upon it; and 
was a full declaration, that incapacity was the necessary 


consequence of expulsion. The law was as clearly 


and firmly fixed by this resolution, and is as binding 
in every subsequent case of expulsion, as if it had been 
declared by an express statute,“ I hat a member ex- 
pelled by a resolution of the house of commons, shall 
be deemed incapable of being re- elected.“ M hate ver 
doubt then there might have been of the law before 
Mr. Walpole's case, with respect to the full operation 
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of a vote of expulsion, there can be none now. The 
decision of the house upon this case is strictly in point 
to prove, that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in 
law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law in this instance, must have 
the same operation and effect with incapacity in law 
in every other instance. Now, incapacity of being 
re-elected, implies in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable person at a subsequent election 
are null and void. Thus is its necessary operation, or 
it has no operation at all- it is vox et preterea nibil. 
We can no more be called upon to prove this pro- 
position, than we can to prove that a dead man 1s not 
alive, or that twice two are four. M hen the terms are 
understood, the proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is in all cases of election the known and 
established law of the land, grounded upon the clearest 
principles of reason and common sense, that if the 
votes given to one candidate are null and void, they can- 
not be oppoxed to the votes given to another candidate. — 
They cannot affect the votes of such candidate at all. 
As they have, on the one hand, no positive quality to 


add or establish, so have they, on the other hand, no 


negative one to substract or destroy—they are, in a 
word, a mere non-entity. Such was the determination 
of the house of commons in the Malden and Bedford 
elections; cases strictly in point to the present question, 
as far as they are meant to be in point: — and to say, 
that they are not in point, in all circumstances, in those 
particularly which are ** — of the proposition 

which 
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which they are quoted to prove, is to say no more than 


that Malden is not Middlesex, nor serjeant Comyns 
Mr. Wilkes. | 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
creates incapacity ; incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable person. I he votes given to the 
qualified candidate stand upon their own bottom, firm 
and untouched, and can alone have effect. This, one 
would think, would be sufficient. But we are stopped 
short, and told, that none of our precedents come home 
to the present case; and are challenged to produce © a 
precedent in all the proceedings of the house of com- 
mons that does come hoe to it, viz. where an expelled 


member bas been returned again, and another candidate, with 


an inferior number of votes, has been declared the sitting mem- 


ber 


Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a case, 


which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to the present 


point Suppose another Sacheverel (and every party 
must have its Sacheverel) should, at some future elec- 
tion, take it into his head to offer himself a candidate for 
the county of Middlesex. He is opposed by a candi- 
date, whose coat is of a different colour; but however 
of a very good colour. The divine has an indisputable 


majority: nay, the poor layman is absolutely distanced. 


The sheriff, after having had his conscience well in- 
formed by the reverend casuist, returns him, as he sup- 
poses, duly elected. The whole house is in an uproar, at 
the apprehension of so strange an appearance amongst 
them. A motion however is at length made, that the 
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person was incapable of bcing elected, that his election 
therefore is null and void, and that his competitor ought 
to have been returned. No, says a great orator, first 
show me your law for this proceeding. *© Either pro- 
duce me a statute, in which the specific disability of a 
clergyman is created; or, produce me a precedent where 
e clergyman has been returned, and another candidate, with an 
in fer ior number of votes, has been declared the sitting member. 
No such statute, no such precedent to be found. What 
answer then is to be given to this demand ? The very 
zame answer which I will give to that of Junius: That 


there is more than one precedent in the proceedings of 


the house, where an incapable person has been re- 


turned, and another candidate, with an inferior number 


of votes, has been declared the sitting member; and 


that this is the known and established law, in all cases 


of incapacity, from whatever cause it may arise.“ 

I shall now therefore beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Junius's state of the question, the affirm- 
ative of which will then stand thus: 

„It is the known and established law of parliament, 
that the expulsion of any member of the house of com - 
mons creates in him an incapacity of being re- elected; 
that any votes given to him at a subsequent election 
are, in consequence of such incapacity, null and void; 


and that any other candidate, who, except the person 
rendered incapable, has the greatest number of votes, 


ought to be the sitting member“ 
But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. Wal- 
pole's case must have a re-hearing. It is not possible, 
says 


W 1 
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says this writer, to conceive a case more exactly in 
point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, and having a majo- 
rity of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the 
minister, petitioned the house that he might be the 
sitting member. Thus far the circumstances tally ex- 
actly, except that our house of commons saved Mr, 
Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
however, was the same. It came regularly before the 
house, and it was thcir business to determine upon it. 
They did determine it; for they declared Mr. Tay» 
lor not duly elected. 

Instead of examining the justness of this representa- 
tion, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my own view 
of this case, in as plain a manner and as few words as 
Jam able. | | 
It was the known and established law of parliament, 
when the charge against Mr. Walpole came before the 
house of commons, that they had power to expel, to 
disable, and to render incapable for offences. In virtue 
of this power they expelled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being re-elected, there 
must have been at once an end with him. But though 
the right of the house, both to expel, and adjudge inca- 
pable, was clear and indubitable, it does not appear to 
me, that the full operation and effect of a vote of expul · 
sion singly was so. The law in this case had never been 
expressly declared. There had been no event to call 
up such a declaration. I trouble not myself with the 

| | gram- 
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grammatical meaning of the word expulsion. I regard 
only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, pre- 
cisely fixed. The house thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full consequences of their former 
vote, before they suffered those consequences to take 
effect. And in this proceeding they acted upon the most 
liberal and solid principles of equity, justice, and law. 
What then did the burgesses of Lynn collect from this 
second vote? I heir subsequent conduct will tell us: it 
will with certainty tell us, that they considered it as 
decisive against Mr. Walpole; it will also, with equal 
certainty, tell us, that, upon supposition that the law of 
election stood then as it does now, and that they knew 
it to stand thus, they inferred, that at a ſuture elec- 
tion, and in case of a similar return, the house would 
receive the same candidate, as duly elected, whom they 
had before rejected.” They could infer nothing but 
this. 


It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dissimila- | 


rity in the present case. It will be sufficient to observe, 
that as the law of parliament, upon which the house of 
commons grounded every step of their proceedings, was 
clear beyond the reach of doubt, so neither could the 
frecholders of Middlesex be at a loss to foresee what 
must be the inevitable consequence of their proceedings 
in opposition to it. For upon every return of Mr. 
Wilkes, the house made inquiry, whether any votes 
were given to any other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake, even 
to give this writer the utmost he asks; to allow the 
most 


ot 
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most perfect similarity throughout in these two cases; 
to allow, that the law of expulsion was quite as clear to 
the burgesses of Lynn, as to the freeholders of Middle- 
sex. It will, I am confident, avail his cause but little. 
It will only prove, that the law of election at that time 
was different from the present law. It will prove, that, 

in all cases of an incapable candidate returned, the law 
then was, that the whole election should be void. But 
now we know that this is not law. Ihe cases of Mal- 
den and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined 
upon other and more just principles. And these deter- 
minations are, I imagine, admitted on all sides to be 
law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part 
of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, to see men 
of parts and ability, giving in to the most unworthy 
artifices, and descending so much below their true line 
of character. But if tliey are not the dupes of their 
sophistry (which is hardly to be conceived), let them 
consider that they are something much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws and 
its constitution. Against every attack upon these, there 
will, I hope, be always found amongst us the firmest 
spirit of resistance; Superior to the united efforts of fac- 
tion and ambition. For ambition, though it does not 
always take the lead of fact ion, will be sure in the end 


to make the most fatal advantage of it, and draw it to 


its own purposes. But, I trust, our day of trial is yet 
far off; and there is @ fund of good tente in this country, 
which cannot long be deceived by the arts either of false rea» 
zoning or false patriotism. 
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LETTER xxx. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | 8 Auguit 1769. 


| Taz gentleman, who has published an 

answer to sir William Meredith's pamphlet *, having 
honoured me with a postscript of six quarto pages, 
which he modestly calls, bestowing a very few words 
upon me, I cannot, in common politeness, refuse him 
a reply. The form and magnitude of a quarto imposes 
upon the mind; and men, who are unequal to the la- 
bour of discussing an intricate argument, or wish to 
avoid it, are willing enough to suppose, that much has 
been proved, because much has been said. Mine, 1 
confess, are humble labours. I do not presume to in- 
struct the learned, but simply to inform the body of the 
people, and I prefer that channel of conveyance, which 
is likely to spread farthest among them. The advocates 
of the ministry seem to me to write for fame, and to 
fatter themselves, that the size of their works will make 
them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon 
solid folio, as if their labours, because they are gigantic, 
could contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon 
my own ground. He 9 there is no statute, 


* This pamphlet is entitled, An Auer to the Quer- 
tion Stated. 
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by which the specific disability we speak of is created; 


but he affirms, that the custom of parliament has been 


referred to, and that a case strictly in point has been 
produced, with the decision of the court upon it.— 1 
thank him for coming so fairly to the point. He asserts, 
that the case of Mr. Walpole is strictly in point to prove 
that expulsion creates an absolute incapacity of being re- 


elected; and for this purpose he refers generally to the 


first vote of the house upon that occasion, without ven- 
turing to recite the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous 
artifice of adopting that part of a precedent, which 
seems to suit his pur pose, and omitting the remainder, 
deserves some pity, but cannot excite my resentment. 
He takes advantage eagerly of the first resolution, by 


which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared; but as to 


the two following, by which the candidate with the 
fewest votes was declared not duly elected,” and the 
election itself vacated, 1 dare say he would be well 
satisfied, if they were for ever blotted out of the jour- 
nals of the house of commons. In fair argument, no 
part of a precedent should be admitted, unless the whole 
of it be given to us together. he author has divided 
hiz precedent ; for he knew, that, taken together, it pro- 
duced a consequence directly the reverse of that which 
he endeavours to draw from a vote of expulsion. But 


| what will this honest person say, if | take him at his 


word, and demonstrate to him, that the house of com- 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
upon his expulsion only? What subterfuge will then 
remain ? 

Let 
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Let it be remembered that we are speaking of the in- 
tention of men, who lived more than half a century ago, 
and that such intention can only be collected from their 
words and actions, as they are delivered to us upon re- 
cord. To prove their designs by a supposition of what 
they would have done, opposed to what they actually 
did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The vote, by 
which Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus 
expressed, That Robert Walpole, esq. having been this 
session of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
and expelled this house for a breach of trust in the ex- 
ecution of his office, and notorious corruption when 
Secretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected 
2 member to serve in this present parliament . Now, 
tir, to my understanding, no proposition of this kind 
can be more evident, than that the house of commons, 
by this very vote, themselves understood, and meant to 
declare, that Mr. Walpole's incapacity arose from the 
crimes he had committed, not from the punishment the 
house annexed ro them. The high breach of trust, the 


A ministerial advocate has quoted this resolution un- 
fairly, and altered it to serve his purpose. Mr. Dyson, 
the compiler of that tedious quarto, entitled, The Cate if 
the last Election for the County of Middlesex considered, has 
the assurance to recite this very vote in the following 
terms: Recolved, That Robert Walpole, eg. having been 
that cet ion of parliament expelled the house, was and is inca- 
Falle of being elected a member to serve in the presen} parlia- 
ment. There cannot be a stronger positive propf cf the 
treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger pregumptirz 
proof that he was convinced that the vote, if truly re- 
cited, would overturn his whole argument. 
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notorious corruption, are stated in the strongest terms. 
They do not tell us that he was incapable because he was 
expelled, but because he had been guilty of such offences 
as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in parliament. 
If they had intended to fix the disability upon his expul- 
Sion alone, the mention of his crimes in the same vote 
would have been highly improper. It could only per- 
plex the minds of the electors, who, if they collected 
any thing from so confused a declaration of the law of 
parliament, must have concluded that their representa- 
tive had been declared incapable because he was highly 
guilty, not because he had been punished. But even 
admitting them to have understood it in the other sensc, 
they must then, from the very terms of the vote, have 
united the idea of his being sent to the Tower with that 
of his expulsion, and considered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both *. 

I do not mean' to give an opinion upon the justice 
of the proccedings of the house of commons with re- 
gard to Mr. Walpole; but certainly, if I admitted their 
censure to be well founded, I could no way avoid agree- 
ing with them in the consequence they drew from it. I 
could never have a doubt, in law or reason, that a man, 
convicted of a high breach of trust, and of a notorious 
corruption, in the execution of a public office, was and 


- ought to be incapable of sitting in the same parliament. 


Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I should 


m—_—_— 


ee this matter farther elucidated in the letter 
zigned Philo Junius, which immediately follows this. 
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have wished that the incapacity declared by it could le- 


gally have been continued for ever. 

Now, sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns. 
The house of commons, upon the face of their proceed- 
ings, had the strongest motives to declare Mr. Walpole 
incapable of being re-elected. They thought such a 
man unworthy to sit among them: To that point they 
proceeded no farther, for they respected the rights of 
the people, while they asserted their own. They did 
not infer, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his op- 
ponent was duly elected; on the contrary they declared 


Mr. Taylor * not duly elected, and the election itself 


void. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my honest 
friend assures us is strictly in point to prove, that expul- 
sion of itself creates an incapacity of being elected. If 
it had been so, the present house of commons should at 
least have followed strictly the example before them, 
and should have stated to us, in the same vote, the 
crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas 
they resolve simply, that, having been expelled, he 
was and is incapable.” In this proceeding 1 am au- 
thorised to affirm, they have neither statute, nor custom, 
nor reason, nor one single precedent to support them. 
On the other side, there is indeed a precedent so strongly 
in point, that all the inchanted castles of ministerial 
magic fall before it. In the year 1698 (a period which 
the rankest tory dare not except against), Mr. Wollas- 
ton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his 
seat in the same parliament. The ministry have pre- 
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cluded themselves from all objections drawn from the 
cause of his expulsion, for they affirm absolutely, that 
expulsion of itself creates the disability. Now, sir, let 
sophistry evade, let falsehood assert, and impudence deny 
—here stands the precedent, a land-mark to direct us 
through a troubled sea of controversy, conspicuous and 
unremoved. | | 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this 
point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends the whole 
question. The rest is unworthy of notice. We are in- 
quiring whether incapacity be or be not created by ex- 
pulsion. In the cases of Bedford and Malden, the inca- 
pacity of the persons returned was matter of public 
notoriety, for it was created by act of parliament. But 


really, sir, my honest friend's suppositions are as unfa- 


vourable to him as his facts. He well knows that the 
clergy, besides that they are represented in common 
with their fellow-subjects, have also a separate parlia- 
ment of their own—that their incapacity to sit in the 
house of commons has been confirmed by repeated deci- 


sions of the house, and that the law of parliament, de- 


clared by those decisions, has been for above two centu- 
ries notorious and undisputed. The author is certainly 
at liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever compa- 
risons he thinks proper; his suppositions still continue 
as distant from fact, as his wild discourses are from solid 
argument. | 
The conclusion of his book is candid to extreme. 
He offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks he may 
tafely admit that the case of Mr. Walpole makes directly 
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against him, for it seems he has one grand solution is 
p<t!o for all difficulties. Tf, says he, J were to allow all 
this, it will only prove, that the law of election wwas different 
in queen Anne's time, from what it is at present. 

This indeed is more than I expected. The veineiple, 
I know, has been maintained in fact, but I never ex- 
pected to see it so formally declared. What can he 
mean? Does he assume this language to satisfy the 
doubts of the people? or does he mean to rouse their 
indignation? Are the ministry daring enough to affirm, 
that the house of commons have a right to make and 
unmake the law of parliament at their pleasure? - Does 
the law of parliament, which we are so oſten told is the 
law of the land does the common right of every sub- 
ject of the realm, depend upon an arbitrary capricious 
vote of one branch of the legislature ? — The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly that this is no longer a 
question of right, but of power and force alone. What 


was law yesterday is not law to-day: and now it seem 


we have no better rule to live by than the temporary 
discretion and fluctuating integrity of the house of com- 
mons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridicu- 
lous. For my own part, I claim no merit from en- 
deavouring to do a service to my fellow-subjects. I 
have done it to the best of my understanding; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, my 
conscience is satisfied. What remains to be done con- 
cerns the collective body of the people. They are now 
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to determine for themselves, whether they will firmly 
and constitutionally assert their rights; or make an hum- 


ble, slavish surrender of them at the feet of the ministry. 


To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe 
it to our ancestors to preserve entire these rights, which 
they have delivered to our care: we owe it to our 
posterity, not to suffer their dearest inneritance to be 
destroyed. But if it were possible for us to be insensi- 
ble of these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation 
binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit 
us—a personal interest which we cannot surrender. To 
alienate even our own rights, would be a crime as much 
more enormous than suicide, as a life of civil security 
and freedom is superior to a bare existence; and if life 
be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest 
part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that certain 
rule of living, without which the condition of human 
nature is not only miserable, but contemptible. 


JUNIUS, 


LETTER XXXI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, | 22 May 1771. 


Vexy early in the debate upon the de- 
cizion of the Middlesex clection, it was observed by Ju- 
nius, that the house of commons had not only exceeded 
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their boasted precedent of the expulsion and subsequent 
incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not 
even adhered to it strictly as far as it went. After con- 
victing Mr. I yson of giving a false quotation from the 
Journals, and having explained the purpose, which that 
contemptible fraud was intended to answer, he proceeds 
to state the vote itself, by which Mr. Walpole's supposed 
incapacity was declared, viz. © Resolved, That Robert 
V alpole, esq. having been this session of parliament 
committed a pri:oner to the Tower, and expelled this 
house for a high breach of trust in the execution of his 
office, and notorious corruption when secretary at war, 
was and is incapable of being elected a member to serve 
in this present parliament :''—and then observes that, 
from the tcrms of the vote, we have no right to annex 
the incapacitation to the expulsion only, for that, as the 
proposition stands, it must arise equally from the expul- 
sion and the commitment to the lower. 1 believe, sir, 
no man, who Enows any thing of dialectics, or who 
understands English, will dispute the truth and fairness 
of this construction. But Junius has a great authority 
to support him, which, to speak with the duke of Graf- 
ton, I accidentally met with this morning in the course 
of my reading. It contains an admonition, which can- 
not be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his excel- 
lent tract upon the rights of the people, after reciting 
the votes of the convention of the 28th of January 1689, 
viz. * That king James the Second, having endea- 
voured to subvert the constitution of this kingdom by 
brerking the original contract between king and people, 

and 
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and by the advice of jesuits and other wicked persons 
having violated the fundamental laws, and having with- 
drawn himself out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the 
government, &c.”—makes this observation upon it : 
© The word abdicated relates to all the clauses afore- 
going, as well as to his deserting the kingdom, or else 
they would have been wholly in vain.“ And that there 
might be no pretence for confining the abdication merely 
to the withdrawing, lord Sommers farther observes, that 
ding James, by refusing to govern us according to that lanv, by 
zehich be held the crown, implicitly renounced his title to it. 

If Junius's construction of the vote against Mr. Wal- 
pole be now admitted (and indeed [I cannot comprehend 
how it can honestly be disputed), the advocates of the 
house of commons must either give up their precedent 
entirely, or be reduced to the necessity of maintaining 


one of the grossest absurditics imaginable, viz. © That 


a commitment to the Tower is a constituent part of, 
and contributes half at least to the incapacitation of the 

person who suffers it.” 
need not make you any excuse for endeavouring to 
keep alive the attention of the public to the decision of 
the Middlesex election. The more I consider it, the more 
I am convinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly inju- 
rious to the rights of the people ; but that, as a prece- 
dent, it is one of the most danyerous that ever was 
established against those who are to come after us. Yet 
I am so far a moderate man, that I verily believe the 
majority of the house of commons, when they passed this 
dangerous vote, neither understood the question nor 
knew 
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knew the consequence of what they were doing. Their 


motives were rather despicable, than criminal, in the 


extreme. One effect they certainly did not forcsee. 
They are now reduced to such a situation, that if a 
member of the present house of commons were to con- 
duct himself ever so improperly, and in reality deserve 
to be sent back to his constituents with a mark of dis- 
grace, they would not dare to expel him; because they 
know that the people, in order to try again the great 
question of right, or to thwart an odious house of com- 
mons, would probably overlook his immediate unwor- 
thiness, and return the same person to parliament. — 
But, in time, the precedent will gain strength. A 
future house of commons will have no such apprehen- 
sions, consequently will not scruple to follow a prece- 
dent, which they did not establish. The miser him- 
self seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion; 
but his heir succceds him of course, and takes possession 
without censure. No man expects him to make restitu- 
tion, and, no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon 
the estate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIL 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 22 August 1769. 


T aver beg of you to print a few lines, 
in explanation of some passages in my last letter, which 
see have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said, that the house of commons never 
meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his expul- 
Sion only, I meant no more than to deny the general 
proposition, that expulsion alone creates the incapacity. 
If there be any thing ambiguous in the expression, I 
beg leave to explain it by saying, that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, nor in any part contributes to 
create the incapacity in question. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire, whether the 
house of commons acted justly, or whether they truly 
declared the law of parliament. My remarks went only 
to their apparent meaning and intention, as it stands 
declared in their own resolution. | 

3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to the 
Tower created a disqualification. On the contrary, I 
considered that idea as an absurdity, into which the 
ministry must inevitably fall, if ys reasoned right upon 
their own principles, 


The 
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The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. The 


ministry assert, that expulsion alone creates an absolute, A 
complete incapacity to be re-elected to sit in the same gene 
parliament. This proposition they have uniformly grou 
maintained, without any condition or modification expu 
whatsocver. Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re- elected, « alt 
and admitted to take his scat in the same parliament— self: 
I leave it to the public to determine, whether this be that 
a plain matter of fact, or mere nonsense or declamation. long 
| Jjuxius. page 
used 
— — — it a 1 
Or, 
LETTER XXXIIL _ 
To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. *. 
— electe 
4 Sept. 1769. 
| a — 
ARGUMENT against Facr; or, A new System of po- parlis 


litical Logic, by which the Ministry have demon- Vid 
strated, to the Satisfaction of their Friends, that 
Expulsion alone creates a complete Incapacity to be 
re- elected: — alias, that a Subject of this Realm may 


be robbed of his common Right, by a Vote af the - 

House of Commons. 2 

| 4 publ 
FIRST FACT. 

N R. Wollaston, in 1698, was ex pelled, re-elected, and Fre 

admitted to tale bis seat. 6 | evide 


ARGU- 


U 
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| ARGUMENT. 
As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our 


general proposition, it may be necessary to shift our 


ground, and look back to the cause of Mr. Wollaston's 
expulsion. From thence it will appear clearly, that, 
« although he was expelled, he had not rendered him- 
self a culprit too ignominious to sit in parliament ; and 
that having resigned his employment, he was no 
longer incapacitated by law.“ Fide Serious Considerations, 
page 23. Or thus —“ The house, somewhat inaccurately, 
used the word exPELLED; they should have called 
it a MOTION,” ide Mungo Cate Considered, page II. 
Or, in short, if these arguments should be thought in- 
sufficient, we may fairly deny the fact.— For example: 
% I affirm that he was not re-elected. The same 
Mr. Wollaston who was expelled, was not again 
elected. The same individual, if you please, walked 


into the house, and took his scat there; but the same 


person in law was not admitted a member of that 
parliament, from which he had been discarded.“ 


Vide Letter to TFunius, Page 12. 


SECOND FACT, 
Mr. PFalpole having been committed to the Tower, and 
expelled for a high breach of trust and neterioas corre on in 
8 public office, wwas ˖ declared incapable, &c. 


ARGUMENT. 


From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more 
evident than that the house of commons meant to fix 
| the 
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the incapacity upon the punishment, and not upon 
the crime; but lest it should appear in a different 
light to weak, uninformed persons, it may be advise- 
able to gut the resolution, and give it to the public, 
with all possible solemnity, in the following terms, 
viz. © Resolved, that Robert Walpole, esq. having 
been that session of parliament expelled the house, 
was and is incapable of being elected member to serve 


in that present parliament.” ide Mungo on the Cie 

of Quotation, page 11. 

N. B. The author of the Answer to sir William 
Meredith scems to have made use of Mungo's quota- 
tion; for, in page 18, he assures us, That the de- 
claratory vote of the 17th of February 1769, was indeed 
a literal copy of the resolution of the house in Mr. Wal- 
pole's case. 

THIRD FACT. 

His o:ponent, Mr. Taylor, having the smallest number of 

votes at the next election, wvas declared NOT DULY 


ELECTED. 
ARGUMENT. 


This fact we consider as directly in point to prove 
that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for 
the following reasons: The burgesses of Lynn could 
draw no ather inference from this resolution, but 
this, that at a future election, and in case of a similar 
return, the house would receive the same candidate 
as duly elected, whom they had before rejected.” 
Vide Post«cript to Junius, page 37. Or thus: © This 
their resolution leaves no room to doubt what part 


they 


titled 
do ne 
vested 
appris 
house 
by res 
Was no 
equitab 
stantial 
they ha 
law?“ 
And 
follow t 
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fewest vi 
page 18. 
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they would have taken, if, upon a subsequent re- election 


of Mr. Walpole, there had been any other candidate 
in competition with him. For, by their vote, they 
could have no other intention than to admit such other 
candidate. Vide Mungo's Cate considered, page 39. Or 
take it in this light: The burgesses of Lynn having, 
in defiance of the house, retorted upon them a person, 
whom they had branded with the most ignominious 
marks of their displeasure, were thereby so well en- 
titled to favour and indulgence, that the house could 
do no less than rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
vested in him, in order that the burgesses might be 
apprised of the law of parliament ; which law the 


house took a very direct way of explaining to them, 


by resolving, that the candidate with the fewest votes 
was not duly elected. And was not this much more 
equitable, more in the spirit of that equal and sub- 


stantial justice, which is the end of all law, than if 


they had violently adhered to the strict maxims of 
law ?”” Vide Serious Considerations, page 33 and 34. 
« And if the present house of commons had chosen to 
follow the spirit of this resolution, they would have 
received and established the candidate with the 
fewest votes.” Vide Answer to Sir William Meredith, 
page 18. 


Permit me now, sir, to show you, that the worthy 


Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts the ministry as 
well as himself. The Speech without Doors asserts, 
page 9, That the legal effect of an incapacity, founded 
on a judicial determination of a complete court, is 
| VOk, 1. 0- precisely 
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precisely the same as that of an incapacity created by 
act of parliament. Now for the doctor: The law and 
the opinion of the judge are not always convertible terms, or 
one and the same thing ; since it sometimes may happen that 
the judge may mistale the law. Commentaries, vol. i. 
page 71. 

The Answer to Sir William Meredith asserts, page 23, 
4. J hat the returning officer is not a judicial, but a 
purely ministerial officer. His return is no judicial 
act. — At em again, doctor. The sherißß, in bis judicial 
capacity, is to hear and determine causes of 40 a billing value 
and under in bis county court. He bas alte a judicial power 
iz divers other civil cases. He is likewtse to decide the elections 
of knights of the sbire ( subject to the control of the house of 
commons ), to judge of the qualification of voters, and to return 
Such as he shall DETERMINE to be duly elected. Vide 
Commentaries, page 332, vol. i. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts such 
arguments, and such contradictions? I cannot express 
my opinion of the present ministry more exactly than 
in the words of sir Richard Steele“ that we are 
governed by a tet of drivellers, whose folly takes away all 
dignity from distress, and makes even calamity ridiculous ." 


PHILO JUNIUS, 


Th 
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The following curious letter is omitted in the author's 
own edition. The double entendre, though very 

_ delicately carried forward, was perhaps thought an 
improper subject to be classed with grave political 
matter. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTILER., 


SIR, 
. | myself unexpectedly married in 
the newspapers, without my knowledge or consent. 
Since | am fated to be a husband, I hope at least the 
lady will perform the principal duty of a wife. Mar- 


riages, they say, are made in heaven, but they are 
consummated upon earth; and since Junia * has 


adopted my name, she cannot, in common matrimonial 
decency, refuse to make me a tender of her person. 
Politics are too barren a subject for a new married 


couple. I should be glad to furnish her with one more 


fit for a lady to handle, and better suited to the 
natural dexterity of her sex. In chort, if Junia be 
young and handsome, she will have no reason to com- 
plain of my method of conducting an argument. I 
abominate all tergiversation in discourse; and abe may 
be assured, that whatever I agvance, whether it be weak or 


7 —— 


The signature of a letter in the papers. 
92 3 forcible, 
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forcible, ball, at any rate, be directly in point. It is true 
I am a strenuous advocate for liberty and property; 
but when these rights are invaded by a pretty woman, 


I am neither able to defend my money nor my freedom. 


The divine right of beauty is the only one an English- 


man ought to acknowledge, and a pretty woman the 


only tyrant he is not authorised to resist. 
| JUNIUS, 


LETTER XXXV. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


MY LORD, | 159 Sept. 1769. 


Y ov are 80 little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, that 
if, in the following lines, a compliment or expression 
of applause should escape me, I fear you would consider 
it as a mockery of your established character, and 
perhaps an insult to your nnderstanding. You have 
nice feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious therefore of giving offence, 
where you have so little deserved it, I shall leave the 
illustration of your virtues to other hands. Your 
friends have a privilege to play upon the easiness of 
your temper, or possibly they are better acquainted 
with your good qualities than I am. You have done 
good by stealth.— The rest is upon record. You have 
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till left ample room for speculation, when panegyrie 
is exhausted. | 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The 
highest rank—a splendid fortune—and a name glorious 
till it was yours, were sufficient to have supported you 
with meaner abilities than I think you possess. From 
the first, you derive a constitutional claim to respect; 
from the second, a natural extensive authority the 
last created a partial expectation of hereditary virtues. 
The use you have made of these uncommon advan- 
tages might have been more honourable to yourself, 
but could not be more instructive to mankind. We 
may trace it in the veneration of your country, the 
choice of your friends, and in the accomplisbment of 
every sanguine hope, which the public might have 

conceived from the illustrious name of Russel. 


The eminence of your station gave you a command- | 


ing prospect of your duty. The road, which led to 
honour, was open to your view : you could not lose 
it by mistake, and you had no temptation to depart 
from it by design. Compare the natural dignity and 
importance of the richest peer of England; the noble 
independenee which he might have maintained in 
parliament; and the real interest and respect which 
he might have acquired, not only in parliament, but 
through the whole kingdom; — compare these glorious 
distinctions with the ambition of holding a share in 
government, the emoluments of a place, the sale of 
a borough, or the purchase of a corporation; and 

0 3 though 
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though you may not regret the virtues which create 
respect, you may see with anguish, how much real 


importance and authority you have lost. Consider 


the character of an independent virtuous duke of Bed- 
ford; imagine what he might be in this country, then 
reflect one moment upon what you are. If it be 
possible for me to withdraw my attention from the 
fact, I will tell you in theory what such a man might 
be. | 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would con- 
tider himself as a guardian of the laws. Willing to sup- 
port the just measures of government, but determined 
to observe the conduct of the minister with suspicion, 
he would oppose the violence of faction with as much 
firmness as the encroachments of prerogative.— 
He would be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minister for places for himself, or his dependants, as 
of descending to mix himself in the intrigues of oppo- 
sition. Whenever an important question called for his 
opinion in parliament, he would be heard, by the 
most profligate minister, with defererce and respect. 
His authority would either sanctify or disgrace the 
measures of government.—The people would look up 
to him as to their protector; and a virtuous prince 
would have one henest man in his dominions, in whose 


integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If it 


 8#hould be the will of Providence to afflict him with a 
| domestic 
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domestic misfortune *®, he would submit to the stroke 


with feeling, but not without dignity. He would 
consider the people as his children, and receive a gene- 
rous heart-felt consolation, in the sympathising tears 
and blessings of his country. 

Your grace may probably discover something more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illustrious cha- 
racter. The man I have described would never pro- 
stitute his dignity in parliament by an indecent violence, 
either in opposing or defending a minister. He would 
not at one moment rancorously persecute, at another 
basely cringe to the favourite of his sovereign. After 


outraging the royal dignity with peremptory con- 


ditions, little short of menace and hostility, he would 


never descend to the humility of soliciting an inter- 


view + with the favourite, and of offering to recover, 
at 


— 


* The duke had lately lost his only son, Francis, 
marquis of Lavistock. 'l he horse of this amiable young 
nobleman fell under him, in leaping a low hedge as he 
was returning from a fox-chase ; and in struggling to 
rise trampled on the marquis's head, and fractured his 
skull. The marquis died of the wound, March 2a, 
1767, universally lamented. He was in the 28th year 
of his age. His excellent consort, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of William Anne, earl of Albemarle, and 
sister to the late lord viscount Keppel, being inconsolable 
for her loss, languished about a year and a half, and 
died Nov. 2, 1768. At her death, she was also in the 
28th year of her age. The marquis had two sons by 
this lady; the eldest, Francis, now duke of Bedford, 
was born Aug. 11, 1765. 

+ It is said the duke solicited this interview. The 


parties met at the late earl of Eglintoun's, but — 
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at any price, the honour of his friendship. Though 
deceived perhaps in his youth, he would not, through 
the course of a long life, have invariably chosen 
| his friends from among the most profligate of man- 
kind. His own honour would have forbidden him 
from mixing his private pleasures or conversation, with 
jockies, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. 
He would then have never felt, much less would he 


have submitted to the dishonest necessity of engaging 


in the interest and intrigues of his dependants, of 
supplying their vices, or relieving their beggary, at the 
Expense of his country. He would not have betrayed 
such 1gnorance, or such contempt, of the constitution, 
as openly to avow, in a court of justice, the purchase 
and sale of a borough *. He would not have thought 
it consistent with his rank in the state, or even with 
his personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a 
little corporation f. He would never have been in- 
sulted with virtues which he had laboured to extin- 


2 "_ 


Bute declared to the duke, that he would never have 


any more connexion with a man who had already be- 
trayed him, | | 

V * His grace, for a certain sum, had promised to re- 

turn a gentleman to parliament for one of his boroughs. 

A suit was brought against him for the recovery of the 

money, and he was obliged to repay it. 

+ The corporation of Bedford entertained such a 
dislike to his assumed patronage, that they admitted a 
number of strangers to the freedom of that town, and 
totally shook off his grace. The public cannot have 
forgot the excursions of numbers of people from London, 
in order to be made free of that corporation. 
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guish, nor suffered the disgrace of a mortifying defeat, 
which has made him ridiculous and contemptible, 
even to the few by whom he was not detested.—I 
reverence the afflictions of a good man —his sorrows 
are sacred. — But how can we take part in the distresses 
of a man, whom we can neither love nor esteem; 
or feel for a calamity, of which he himself is insensible ? 
Where was the father's heart, when he could look for, 
or find, an immediatc consolation for the loss of an 
only son, in consultations and bargains for a place at 
court, and even in the misery of ballotting at the India- 
house ? - . 

Admitting then that you have mistaken or deserted 
those honourable principles, which ought to have di- 
rected your conduct; admitting that you have as little 
claim to private affection as to public esteem; let us see 
with what abilities, with what degree of judgment, 
you have carried your own system into execution. 
A great man, in the success, and even in the magni- 
tude of his crimes, finds a rescue from contempt. Your 
grace is every way unfortunate. Yet I will not look 
back to those ridiculous scenes by which, in your earlier 


days, you thought it an honour to be distinguished“ — 


the 


— —— 


* Mr. Humphreys, an attorney, attacked his grace 
with his horsewhip at Litchfield races with great 
severity. He was rescued by the vigour and intrepidity 
of Mr. Rigby. This was a dangerous service—for 
Mr. Humphreys was strongly supported. This generous 
interposition occasioned the after close connexion be- 


' tween his grace and Mr. Rigby. The following __ 


N 
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the recorded stripes, the public infamy, your own 
sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These events 
undoubtedly left an impression, though not upon your 
mind. To such a mind, it may perhaps be a pleasure 
to reflect, that there is hardly a corner of any of his 
majesty's kingdoms, except France, in which, at one 
time or other, your valuable life has not not been in 
danger. Amiable man! we see and acknowledge the 
protection of Providence, by which you have so often 
escaped the personal detestation of your fellow-sub- 
jects, and are still reserved for the public justice of your 
country. | 
Your history begins to be important at that auspicious 
period at which you were deputed to represent the 
earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. It was an 
honourable office, and executed with the same spirit 
with which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted 
an ambassador, who would submit to make concessions, 
without daring to insist upon any honourable con- 
dition for his sovereign. Their business required a 
man who had as little feeling for his own dignity as 


— 


of lord Chesterfield has greatly assisted to keep alive 
his grace's Litchfield adventure: — Sir Edward Hawke, 
in his official letter, after defeating the French fleet in 
1747, said, that the French chips being large took a 
eat deal of pRUBBING; his majesty, not understand- 
ing the word, asked lord Chesterfield to explain it; 
but his lordship, seeing the duke of Bedford at that 
instant enter the closet, referred the king to his grace, 
As a nobleman much more able to do it, from having 


for 
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for the welfare of his country —and they found him 
in the first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fishery, and 


the Havannah, are glorious monuments of your grace's 


talents for negotiation. My lord, we are too well 
acquainted with your pecuniary character, to think 
it possible that so many public sacrifices should have 
been made without some private compensations. Your 
conduct carries with it an internal evidence, beyond 
all the legal proofs of a court of justice. Even the 
callous pride of lord Egremont * was alarmed. He 
saw and felt his own dishonour in corresponding with 
you; and there certainly was a moment at which he 
meant to have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy pre- 
vailed over his faculties, and carried all sense and 
memory away with it. | 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on 
which you were invited to support an administration + 
which lord Bute pretended to leave in full possession 
of their ministerial authority, and perfectly masters 
of themselves. He was not of a temper to relinquish 
power, though he retired from employment. Stipu- 
lations were certainly made between your grace and 
him, and certainly violated. After two years sub- 


— —— 


— 


* The earl of Egremont, when his grace was nego- 
tiating the peace of Paris, wrote a letter to him, which 
ave such offence, that the duke wrote to be recallcd. 
has b-en said, that it cost lord Bute some trouble 
to pacify him. | 
t The Grenville administration. 
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mission, you thought you had collected a strength 
sufficient to control his influence, and that it was your 
turn to be a tyrant, because you had been a slave. 
When you found yourself mistaken in your opinion 
of your gracious master's firmness, disappointment 
got the better of all your humble discretion, and 
carried you to an excess of outrage to his person“, as 
distant from true spirit, as from all decency and respect. 
After robbing him of the rights of a king, you would 
not permit him to preserve the honour of a gentleman. 
It was then lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, 


and despatched (we well remember with what in- 


decent hurry) to plunder the treasury of the first 
fruits of an employment which you well knew he was 
never to execute f. 

This zudden declaration of war against the favourite 
might have given you a momentary merit with the pub- 
lic, if it had either been adopted upon principle, or 
maintained with resolution. Without looking back to 
all your former servility, we need only observe your 
subsequent conduct, to see upon what motives you 


* When Mr. Grenville attempted to exclude the 


princess dowager out of the regency, his dismission 
was determined upon. When the duke was informed 
of this, he asked an audience of a certain person, re- 
proached him in the grossest manner; and it was de- 
clared, shocked his sensibility to such a degree, as to 
leave him in convulsions. | 

+ Lord Weymouth did not go to Ireland; but he 
received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage, 
which are always 1 as 8000 as the appointment 1s 


acted. 
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acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, you 
waited until lord Rockingham's feeble administration 
should dissolve in its own weakness. The moment their 
dismission was suspected, the moment you perceived 
that another system was adopted in the closet, you 
thought it no disgrace to return to your former de- 
pendance, and solicit once more the friendship of lord 
Bute. You begged an interview, at which he had Spirit 
enough to treat you with contempt. | 

It would now be of little use to point out by what 
a train of weak, injudicious measures, it became neces- 
sary, or was thought so, to call you back to a share in 
the administration. 'The friends, whom you did not in 
the last instance desert, were not of a character to add 
strength or credit to government; and at that time your 
alliance with the duke of Grafton was, I presume, hardly 
forescen. We must look for other stipulations, to ac- 
count for that sudden resolution of the closet, by which 


three of your dependants“ (whose characters, I think, 


cannot be less respected than they are) were advanced 
to offices, through which you might again control the 
minister, and probably engross the whole direction of 

The possession of absolute power is now once more 
within your reach. The measures you have taken to 


—— 


* Lord Gower (now marquis of Stafford), viscount 
Weymouth (now marquis of Bath), and the late carl of 
Sandwich. Lord Gower afterwards became the head 
of the Bedford party. Lord Sandwich set up for himself 
after the death of the duke. Witness lord Gower's sup- 
port of admiral Keppel against lord Sandwich. 

obtain 
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obtain and confirm it are too gross to escape the eyes of 
a discerning judicious prince. His palace is besieged 
the lines of circumvallation are drawing round him; and 
unless he finds a resource in his own activity, or in the 
attachment of the real friends of his family, the best of 
- princes must submit to the confinement of a state pri- 
soner, until your grace's death, or some less fortunate 
event, shall raise the siege. For the present you may 
zafely resume that style of insult and menace, which 
even a private gentleman cannot submit to hear without 
being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzi-'s history is not 
yet forgotten, and you may find preccdents enough of 
the mode in which an imperious subject may signify his 
pleasure to his sovereign. Where will this gracious 
monarch look for assistance, when the wretched Graf- 
ton could forget his obligations to his master, and desert 
him for a hollow alliance with ouch a man as the duke 
of Bedford? 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of 
worldly greatness: let us suppose, that all your plans of 
avarice and ambition are accomplished, and your most 
zanguine wishes gratified in the fear, as well as the hatred, 
of the people. Can age itself forget that you are now in 
the last act of life? Can grey hairs make folly venera- 
ble ? And is there no period to be reserved for medita- 
tion and retirement? For shame, my lord! let it not 
be recorded of you, that the latest moments of your life 
were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the same 
busy agitations, in which your youth and manhood were 
exhausted. Consider, that, although you cannot dis- 


grace 
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grace your former life, you are violating the character of 
age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after you 
have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this 
unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the metro- 
polis, where his life has been so often threatened, and 
his palace so often attacked? If he returns to Woo- 
burn *, scorn and mockery await him. He must create 


a solitude round his estate, if he would avoid the face 


of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his destruction 
would be more than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. 
No honest Englishman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any hone t Scotchman forgive his treachery, to lord 
Bute. At every town he enters, he must change his 
liveries and name. Whichever way he flies, the buc 
end cry of the country pursues him. | 

In another kingdom indeed, the blessings of his ad- 
ministration have been more sensibly felt; his virtues 
better understood; or at worst, they will not, for him 
alone, forget their hospitality.—As well might Verres 
have returned to Sicily You have twice escaped, my 
Jord : beware of a third experiment. The indignation 
of a whole people, plundered, insulted, and oppressed, 
as they have been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You can no 


more fly from your enemies than from yourself. Per- 


secuted abroad, you look into your own heart for conso- 
lation, and find nothing but reproaches and despair, 


1 


— 
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But, my lord, you may quit the field of business, though 
not the field of danger; and though you cannot be safe, 
you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear you have listened 
too long to the advice of those pernicious friends, with 


whose interest you have sordidly united your own, and 


for whom you have sacrificed every thing that ought to 
be dear to a man of honour. They are still base enough 
to encourage the follies of your age, as they once did 
the vices of your youth. As little acquainted with the 
rules of decorum, as with the laws of morality, they will 
not suffer you to profit by experience, nor even to con- 
sult the propriety of a bad character. Even now they 
tell you that life is no more than a dramatic scene, in 
which the hero should preserve his consistency to the 
last, and that, as you lived without virtue, you should 
die without repentance *. 1 


JUNTUS. 


. .. 
—̃— 


3 


8 
— 


* His grace survived the publication of this letter 


about fourteen months. He died January 15th, 1771. 


in the 615t year of his age, at his house in Bloomsbury- 
square. 


. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


SIR WILLIAM DiAPER * TO juris. 


SIR, 14 September 1769. 


Harxe accidentally seen a republicae 
tian of your letters, wherein you have been pleased to 
artert that I had sold the companioas of my success; I 
am again obliged to declare the said assertion to be a 
most infamous and malicious falschood; and I again call 
upon you to stand forth, avow yourself, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the satisfaction of 
any one man in the kingdom, I will be content to be 
thought the worst man in it; if you do not, what 
must the nation think of you? Party has nothing to do 
in this affair : you have made a personal attack upon 
my honour, defamed me by a most vile calumny, which 
might possibly have sunk into oblivion, had not such 


uncommon pains been taken to renew and perpetuate 


this scandal, chiefly because it has been told in good 
language: for I give you full credit for your elegant 


* Sir William Draper, having been stopped in his 
career of writing in defence of the marquis of Granby, 
by the marquis himself, in the above letter opens the 
contest on his own account. Junius, by the motto to 
his reply, seems to hint, and very justly, that his former 
— continued to rankle in sir William's 
mind. 
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_ diction, well-turned periods, and attic wit; but wit is 
oftentimes false, though it may appear brilliant ; which 
is exactly the case of your whole performance. But, sir, I 
am obliged in the most gerious manner to accuse you of 
being guilty of falcities. You have said the thing that is 
not. To support your story, you have recourse to the 
following irresistible argument: You sold the compa» 
nions of your victory, because, when the 16th regiment 
was given to you, you was si/ent.”” The conclusion was 
inevitable, I believe that such deep and acute reazoning 

could only come from 'such an extraordinary writer as 
Junius. But unfortunately for you, the premises as well 
as the conclusion are absolutely false. Many applications 
have been made to the ministry on the subject of the 


| Manilla ransom since the time of my being colonel of 


that regiment. As I have for some years quitted Lon- 
dou, I was obliged to have recourse to the honourable 
colonel Monson and sir Samuel Cornish to negotiate for 


me; in the last autumn, I personally delivered a memo - 


rial to the earl of Shelburne at his seat in Wiltshire. As 
you have told us of your importance, that you are a 


person of rank and fortune, and above a common bribe, you 


may in all probability be not «n#nown to his lordship, 
who can satisfy you of the truth of what I say. But I 
shall now take the liberty, sir, to seize your battery, 
and turn it against yourself. If your puerile and tinsel 
logic could carry the least weight or conviction with it, 
how must you stand affected by the inevitable conclusion, 
as you are pleased to term it? According to Junius, 
vilenge 18 guilt, In many of the public papers, you have 

| | | been 
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been called in the most direct and offensive terms a liar 
and a coward. When did you reply to these foul accu- 
sations? You have been quite silent; quite chop-fallen: 
therefore because you was 5ilent, the nation has a right to 
pronounce you to be both a liar and a coward from your 
own argument: but, sir, I will give you fair play; will 
afford you an opportunity to wipe off the first appella- 
tion ; by desiring the proofs of your charge against me. 
Produce them! To wipe off the last, produce yourself. 
People cannot bear any longer your lion's lin, and the 
despicable imposture of the old Roman name which you 
have affected. For the future assume the name of some 
modern bravo“ and dark assassin : let your appellation 
have some affinity to your practice. But if I must perisb, 
Funius, let me perisb in the face of day; be for once a 


- generous and open enemy. I allow that gothic appeals 


to cold iron are no better proofs of a man's honesty and 
veracity than hot iron and burning ploughshares are of 
female chaxtity but a soldier's honour is as delicate as a 


woman's; it must not be suspected;. you have dared to 


throw more than a suspicion upon mine: you cannot 
but know the consequences, which even the meekness of 
Christianity would pardon me for, after the injury you 
have done me. 
WILLIAM DRAPER». 


— 


From the above expression one would imagine that 
zir William thought Brutus an ancient bravo and dark 
astassin. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


TO $IR WILLIAM DRAPER, k. 3. 


Heret lateri lethalis arundo. 


ein, 25 September 176g. 
Arren 80 long an interval, I did not 
expect to see the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last letter shall be short; for I write to 
you with reluctance, and I hope we shall now conclude 
our correspondence for ever. 

Had you been originally and without provocation 
attacked by an anenymous writer, you would have some 
right to demand his name. But in this case you arc a 
volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. You were content to set your 
name in opposition to a man, who would probably con- 
tinue in concealment. V ou understood the terms upon 
which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit 
assent to them. After voluntarily attacking me under the 
character of Junius, what possible right have you to 
know me under any other? Will you forgive me if I 
insinuate to you, that you foresaw some honour in the 
apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and that 
you were not quite indifferent to the duplay of your 
literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catchpenny contrivance of a 

printer, 


* 
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printer, in which it was impossible I should be con- 
cerned, and for which I am no way answerable. At the 
tame time I wish you to understand, that if I do not 
take the trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not 
from any ſear of giving offence to sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature, adopted merely for 
distinction, are unworthy of noticc ; but when you tell 
me [I have submitted to be called a liar and a toward, I 
must ask you in my turn, whether you seriously think 
it any way incumbent upon me to take notice of the 
oilly invectives of every simpleton, who writes in a 
newspaper; and what opinion you would have con- 
ceived of my discretion, if I had suffered mysclf to be 
the dupe of so shallow an artifice ? 


Your appeal to the sword, though consistent enough 


with your late profession, will neither prove your inno- 
cence nor clear you from suspicion —Your complaints 
with regard to the Manilla ransom were, for a consider- 
able time, a distress to government, You were ap» 
pointed (greatly out of your turn) to the command of 


a regiment, and during that administration we heard no 


more of sir William Draper. The facts, of which I 
speak, may indeed be variously accounted for, but they 
are too notorious to be denied; and I think you might 
have learnt at the university, that a false conclusion is 
an error in argument, not a breach of veracity. Your 
zolicitations, I doubt not, were renewed under another 
administration. Admitting the fact, I fear an indifferent 
person would only infer from it, that experience had 
made you acquainted with the benefits of complaining. 

| | Re- 


. 
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Remember, sir, that you have yourself conſcssed, that, 
contidering the critical Situation of this country, the mini:try 
are in the right to temporize with Spain. This confession re- 
| duces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewing 
your solicitations, you must either mean to force your 
country into a war at a most unseasonable juncture; or, 
having no view or expectation of that kind, that you 
look for nothing but a private compensation to your- 
As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should 
be exposed to the resentment of the worst and the most 
powerful men in this country, though I may be indif- 
ferent about yours. Though you would fight, there are 
others who would assassinate. 
But after all, sir, where is the injury? You assure me, 
that my logic is puerile and tinsel, that it carries not 
the least weight or conviction, that my premises are 
false, and my conclusions absurd. If this be a just de- 
scription of me, how is it possible for such a writer to 
disturb your peace of mind, or to injure a character so 
well established as yours? Take care, sir William, how 
you indulge this unruly temper, lest the world should 
suspect that conscience has some share in your resent- 
ments. You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your own passions, than from any malevolence of 
mine. | 
Ü believe, sir, you will never know me. A consider- 
able time must certainly elapze before we are personally 
acquainted, You necd not, however, regret the delay, 
or suſſer an apprehension that any length of time can 


restore 
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restore you to the christian meekness of your temper, 
1 and disappoint your present indignation. If I under- 
= tand your character, there is in your own breast a re- 
- pository, in which your resentments may be safely laid 
n up for future occasions, and preserved without the hazard 
a of diminution. The odia in longum jaciens, que reconderet, 
* auc taque promeret, I thought had only belonged to the 
worst character of antiquity. The text is in Tacitus; 
4 —you know best where to look for the commentary. 
t f JUN1US. 
. 8 
E — ͥ — * 
> LETTER XXXVIIL. 
* FROM SIR WILLIAM DRAPER. A WORD AT PART= 
8 I To Junius, 
0 — 
0 SIR, 7 October 1769. 
* As you have not favoured me with 
. either of the exp/anations demanded of you, I can have 
5 nothing more to say to you upon my 07vx account. Your 
of | | 
of | mercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, has been very 
great. The public will judge of your motives. If your 
£ * Sir William was on the eve of his departure to the 
7 continent of North America. Junius had the honour 
Ys of sending him on his travels. Four days aſter the date 
0 of this letter he agreed with a Bristol trader, for his pass- 
0 age to South Carolina. 
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excess of modesty forbids you to produce either the 
proofs or yourself, I will excuse it. Take courage; I 
have not the temper of Tiberius, any more than the 
rank or power. You, indeed, are a tyrant of another 
gort, and upon your political bed of torture can excru- 
ciate any subject, from a first minister down to such a 
grub or butterfly as myself; like another detested tyrant 
of antiquity, can make the wretched sufferer fit the bed, 
if the bed will not ſit the sufferer, by disjointing or tear- 
ing the trembling limbs until they are stretched to its 
extremity. But courage, constancy, and patience under 
torments, have sometimes caused the most hardened 
monsters to relent, and forgive the object of their cru- 
elty. You, sir, are determined to try all that human 
nature can endure, until she expires ; else, was it possi- 
ble that you could be the author of that most inhuman 
letter to the duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish- 
ment and horror? Where, sir, where were the feelings 
of your own heart, when you could upbraid a most 
affectionate father with the loss of his only and most 
amiable son? Read over again those cruel lines of yours, 
and let them wring your very soul! Cannot political 
questions be discussed without descending to the most 
odious personalities* ? Must you go wantonly out of 


your 


Modern degeneracy is not to be touched or re- 
formed by meek censures. Political as well as moral 
offenders must smart under the lash. Mr. Pope, in his 
letter dated July 26th, 1734, to Dr. Arbuthnot, says, 
with truth on his side 4 


7 
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your way to torment declining age, because the duke of 


Bedford may have quarrelled with those whose cause 


and politics you espouse ? For shame! for shame! As 


you have pole daggers to him, you may justly dread the 
ute of them against your own breast; did a want of 
courage or of noble sentiments stimulate him to such 


mean revenge. He 1s above it ; he is brave. Do you 
fancy that your own base arts have infected our whole 
wland ? but your own reſections, your own conscience, 
must and will, if you have any spark of humanity re- 
maining, give him most ample vengeance. Not all the 
power of words with which you are so graced, will ever 
wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your cha- 
racter. | have not time at present to dissect your letter 
80 minutely as I could wish, but I will be bold enough 
to say, that it is (as to reason and argument) the most 
extraordinary piece of florid impotence that was ever im- 
posed upon the eyes and ears of the too cr:dulous and 


deluded mob. It accuses the duke of Bedford of high | 


treason. Upon what foundation? You tell us, that 


the duke's pecuniary character makes it more than proba= 


ble, that he could not have made such sacrifices at the 


—— 


1 


chastise, I am afraid, is impossible; and that the best 


precepts, as well as the best laws, would prove of small 
use, if there were no examples to enforce them. Io 
attack vices in the abstract, without touching persons, 
may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with 
shadows. My greatest comfort and encouragement to 
proceed has been to see that those, who have no shame, 


and no fear of any thing else, have appeared touched by 


my satires.“ 
VOL. I, | Qg 
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peace, without come private compensations ; that his con- 
duct carried with it an interior evidence, beyond all the 
legal proofs of a court of justice.“ 

My academical education, eir, bids me tell you that 
it is necessary to establish the truth of your first propo- 
sition, before you presume to draw inferences from it. 
First prove the avarice, before you make the rash, hasty, 
and most wicked conclusion. This father, Junius, whom 
you call avaricious, allowed that son eight thousand 
pounds a year. Upon his most unfortunate death, which 
your usual good nature took care to remind him of, he 
greatly increased the jointure of the afflicted lady, his 
widow. Is this avarice ? Is this doing good by stealth ? 
It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true e economy as master 
of a family; if splendour and just magnificence, without 
wild waste and thoughtless extravagance; may constitute 
the character of an avaricious man, the duke is guilty. 
But for a moment let us admit that an ambassador may 
love money too much; what proof do you give that he 
has taken any to betray his country ? Is it hearsay; or 
the evidence of letters, or ocular; or the evidence of 
those concerned in this black affair? Produce your au- 
thorities to the public. It is a most impudent kind of 
sorcery to attempt to blind us with the smoke, without. 
convincing us that the fire has existed. You first brand 
him with a vice that he is free from, to render him 
odious and suspected. Suspicion is the foul weapon with 
which you make all your chief attacks; with that you 
tab. But shall one of the first subjects of the realm be 

ruined 
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ruined in his fame; shall even his life be in constant 


danger, from a charge built upon such sandy founda- 
tions? Must his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, 
his journies impeded, and even the asylum of an altar 
be insecure, from assertions so base and false? Potent 
as he is, the duke is amenable to justice; if guilty, 
punishable. The parliament is the high and solemn tri- 
bunal for matters of such great moment. To that be 
they submitted. But I hope also that some notice will 
be taken of, and some punishment inflicted upon, false 
accusers, especially upon such, Junius, who are wil- 
Fully false. In any truth I will agree even with Junius; 
will agree with him that it is highly unbecoming the 
dignity of peers to tamper with boroughs. Aristocracy 
is as fatal as democracy. Our constitution admits of 
neither. It loves a king, lords, and commons, really 
chosen by the unbought suffrages of a free people. But 
if corruption only shifts hands; if the wealthy com- 
moner gives the bribe, instead of the potent peer; is the 
state better served by this exchange? Is the real eman- 


_ cipation of the borough effected, because new parch- 


ment bonds may possibly supercede the old? To say the 
truth, wherever such practices preyail, they are equally 
criminal to and destructive of our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth consi- 
dering, except for the elegance of the language. Like 
Hamlet in the play, you produce two pictures; you tell 
us, that one is not like the duke of Bedford : then you 
bring a most hideous caricatura, and tell us of the re- 
scmblance ; but multum abludit imago. | 
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All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrels, and the intrigue; of the cabinet, ate reducible 
to a few short lines; and to convince you, sir, that I 
do not mean to flatter any minister, either past or pre · 
gent, these are my thoughts: they seem to have acted 
like lovers, or children ; have pouted, quarrelled, cried, 
kissed, and been friends again, as the objects of desire, 
the ministerial rattles , have been put into their hands. 
But such proceedings are very unworthy of the gravity 
and dignity of a great nation. We do not want men of 
abilities; but we have wanted steadiness; we want una» 
nimity : your letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. 
You may one day expire by a flame of your own kindling. 
But it is my humble opinion that lenity and modera- 

tion, pardon and oblivion, will disappoint the efforts of 
all the seditious in the land, and extinguish their wide- 
spreading fires. I have lived with this sentiment, with 
this I shall die. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


—_— * 


2 


* Sir William's own account of the behaviour of the 
duke and his friends, the men, according to him, the 
best qualified to govern the empire, shows them in a 
light perfectly ridiculous, | 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


40 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, | 13 October 1769. 
Is eir William Draper's bed be a bed of 
torture, he has made it for himself. I shall never inter- 
rupt his repose. Having changed the subject, there are 
parts of his last letter not undeserving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct out of the 
question, I shall consider him merely in the capacity of 
an author, whose labours certainly do no discredit to a 
newspaper. | 
We say, in common discourse, that a man may be his own 
enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes the expres- 
sion intelligible. But that a man should be the bitterest 
enemy of his friends, implies a contradiction of a pecu- 
liar nature. There is something in it, which cannot be 
conceived without a confusion of ideas, nor expressed 
without a solecism in language. Sir William Draper is 
still that fatal friend lord Granby found him. Yet I am 
ready to do justice to his generosity ; if indeed it be not 
something more than generous, to be the voluntary ad- 
vocate of men, who think themselves injured by his as- 
Sistance, and to consider nothing in the cause he adopts, 
but the difficulty of defending it. I thought however he 
had been better read in the history of the human heart, 
5 than 
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than to compare or confound the tortures of the body 
with those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his interest to conſess, 
that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. If Con- 
science plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for the 
benefit of the world that she were more arbitrary, and 
far less placable, than some men find her. 

But it seems have outraged the ſeelings of a father's 
heart. Am I indeed $0 injudicious ? Does sir William 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit. with a 
generous nation, by so gross a violation of the laws of 
humanity ? Does he think that l am so little acquainted 
with the first and noblest characteristic of Englishmen ? 
Or how will he reconcile such folly with an understand- 
ing so full of artifice as mine? Had be been a father, he 
would have been but little offended with the severity of 
the reproach, for his mind would have been filled with 
the justice of it. He would have seen that I did not 
insult the feelings of a father, but the father who 
felt nothing. He would have trusted to the evi- 
dence of his own paternal heart, and boldly denied the 
possibility of the fact, instead of defending it. Against 
whom then will his honest indignation be directed, 
when I assure him, that this whole town beheld the 
duke of Bedſord's conduct, upon the death of his son, 
with horror and astonishment? Sir William Draper 
docs himself but little honour in opposing the general 
sense of his country. I he people are seldom wrong in 
their opinions—in their sentiments they are never mi- 


taken. There may be a vanity perhaps in @ sin 
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way of thinking ;—but when a man professes a want 
of those feelings which do honour to the multitude, he 
hazards something infinitely more important than the 
character of his understanding. After all, as sir Wil- 
liam may possibly be in earnest in his anxiety for the 
duke of Bedford, I should be glad to relie ve him from 
it. He may rest assured, this worthy nobleman laughs, 
with equal indifference, at my reproaches, and sir 
William's distress about him. Eut here let it stop. 
Even the duke of Bedford, insensible as he is, will con- 
sult the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the 
moderation of my temper. If, from the proſoundest 
contempt, I should ever rise into anger, he should soon 
find, that all I have already said of him was lenity and 
compassion. 8 

Out of a long catalogue, sir William Draper has con- 
fined himself to the refutation of two charges only. 
the rest he had not time to discuss; and indeed it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. To draw 
up a defence of such a series of enormities, would have 
required a life at least as long as that which has been 
uniformly employed in the practice of them. The 
public opinion of the duke of Fedford's extreme 
economy is, it seems, entirely without foundation, 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in his own family 
at least he is regular and magnificent. He pays hie 
debts, abhors a beggar, and makes a handsome provision 
for his son. His charity has improved upon the 
proverb, and ended where it began. Admitting the 

Whole force of this eingle instance of his domestic 
| | generosity 
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generosity (wonderful indeed, considering the narrow, 


ness of his fortune, and the little merit of his only 


son), the public may still perhaps be dissatisfied, and 
demand some other less equivocal proofs of his munifi- 
cence. Sir William Draper should have entered 
boldly into the detail—of indigence relieved—of arts 


encouraged—of science patronised —men of learning 


protected, and works of genius rewarded ;—in short, 
had there been a single instance, besides Mr. Rigby *, 
of blushing merit brought forward by the duke, for 


the service of the public, it should not have been 


omitted +. 


I wish it were possible to establich my inference 


with the «ame certainty on which 1 believe the prin- 
ciple is founded. My conclusion however was not 
drawn from the principle alone. I am not so unjust 
as to reason from one crime to another; though | 
think, that, of all the vices, avarice is most apt to taint 
and corrupt the heart. I combined the known temper 
of the man with the extravagant concessions made by 
the ambassador: and though I doubt not sufficient 
care was taken to leave no document of any treasonable 
nn I still maintain that the conduct ? of this 

| minister 


— 


* This gentleman is 3 not to have any idea 
of blushing. 

+ This paragraph produced the letter from Frances, 
which follows this. 


+ If sir William Draper will take the trouble of lock- 


ing into * s Memoirs, he will see with what little 
ceremony 
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minister carries with it an internal and cenvincing 
evidence against him. Sir William Draper seems not 
to know the value or force of such a proof. He will not 
permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the manifest 
tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious character 
of their minds. He calls for papers and witnesses, 
with a triumphant security, as if nothing could be 
true, but what could be proved in a court of justice. 
Yet a religious man might have remembered, upon 
what foundation some truths, most interesting to man- 
kind, have been received and established. If it were 
not for the internal evidence, which the purest of 
religions carries with it, what would have become of 
his once well · quoted Decalogue, . of the meckness of 
his christianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes him 
confound the order of events. He forgets that the in- 
zults and distresses which the duke of Pedford has 


 suffered, and which sir William has lamented with 


many delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only 
recorded in my letter to his grace, not occasioned by 
it. It was a simple, candid narrative of facts; 
though, for aught I know, it may carry with it some 
thing prophetic. His grace undoubtedly has received 
several ominous hints; and I think, in certain circum- 
stances, a wise man would do well to prepare himeclf | 
for the event. 


* 


—— 


ceremon * bribe may be offered to a duke, and with 
what lit 


ceremony it was only not accepted. 
But 
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But I have a charge of a heavier nature against sir 
William Draper.” He tells us that the duke of Bedford 
is amenable to justice; that parliament is a high and 
solemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, he may be punished 
by due course of law; and all this he says with as 
much gravity as if he believed one word of the matter. 
1 hope, indeed, the day of impeachments will arrive, be- 
fore this nobleman escapes out of life ; but to refer us to 
that mode of proceeding now, with such a ministry, 
and such a house of commons as the present, what is it, 
but an indecent mockery of the common sense of the 
nation ? I think he might have contented himself with 
defending the greatest enemy, without insulting the 
distresses, of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with respect 
to the present condition of affairs, is too loose and un- 
determined to be of any service to the public. How 
strange is it that this gentleman should dedicate 80 
much time and argument to the defence of worthless 
or indifferent characters, while he gives but seven soli- 
tary lines to the only subject which can deserve his 
attention, or do credit to his abilities ! | 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XL. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC" ADVERTISER. 
21K, | | 14 Oct. 1769. 


| Prarzerir convinced as Jam of my 
own inability to enter the lists, or use my pen, against 
the two-edged sword that glitters in the hand of Funius, 
nothing but my being impelled by that uncommon kind 
of gratitude, which makes us not only thankful for 
benefits received, but inclines us to love and respect 
our benefactor, could tempt me forth to so unequal a 
combat, or prevail on me to offer even a fact to the 
public, through such a channel as our newspapers. 

Loet my motive then plead my excuse, while I reply 
to the charge which appears most difficult to be 
cleared, because it is most general, which Junius has 
made against the duke of Bedford. 

Junius calls upon sir William Draper to “ enter 


boldly into the detail of indigence relieved; of arts 


encouraged; of science patronised; men of learning 
protected; and the works of genius rewarded.” 

Under any of these denominations, it must be ex- 
tremely painful to a woman, whose highest merit 
should be modesty, and of course a blushing merit, to 
appear; yet truth and gratitude ought to surmount 
female delicacy $0 far, as to relate a matter of fact, 

which 
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which she hopes will be one proof of the injustice of 
the charge here quoted against the duke of Bedford. 

When his grace was lord lieutenant of Ireland, the 
series of letters between Henry and Frances happened 
to fall into his hands. In the preface, Henry speaks of 
the distresses of his fortune, and the justifiable means 
by which those distresses were occasioned.— His grace's 
humanity was affected: he inquired into the author's 
situation; and, on finding it to be what is there de- 
scribed, unsolicited by aught but his own noble na- 
ture, he sent for Henry, and, in the most obliging and 
gracious manner, presented him with a patent employ- 
ment which was at that time vacant. 

Sure I am, that many parallel, perhaps more merito- 
rious, instances of his grace's munificence, might be 
recounted, if those who, like me, have partaken of 
them, had virtue sufficient to acknowledge themselves 
ebligcd, when they had received an obligation. 

4 FRANCES, 


LETTER XII. 


TO TEE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


vIR, 1 Oct. 1769. 


| ED Sincerely applaud the ppirit with 


which a lady has PE debt of gratitude to her 


bene - 
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benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken the 

point, she shows a virtue which makes her respectable. 

The question turned upon the personal generosity or 

| avarice of a man, whose private fortune is immense. 
f The proofs of his munificence must be drawn from 
; the uses to which he has applied that fortune. I was 
3 not speaking of a lord lieutenant of Ireland, but of a 
. rich English duke, whose wealth gave him the means 


— of doing as much good in this country, as he derived 
- from his power in another. I am far from wishing 
d to lessen the merit of this single benevolent action 
'- perhaps it is the more conspicuous from standing alone. 

All I mean to say is, that it proves nothing in the pre- 
* sent argument. 
as | | | ju ius. 
of — — — 
'cs | 

LETTER XLII. 
TY ro THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 19 Oct. 1769, 


] a well assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Modestus 


” (whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday), 

especially as the dispute must be chicfly about words. 
I Notwithstanding the partiality of the public, it does 
vith not appear that Junius values himself upon any superior 
her ill in composition, and 1 hope his time will always 
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be more usefully employed than in trifling refinements 
of verbal criticism. Modestus, however, shall have 
no reason to triumph in the silence and moderation 
of Junius. If he knew as much of the propriety of 
language, as [I believe he does of the facts in question, 
he would have been as cautious of attacking Funinus 
upon his composition, as he seems to be of entering 
into the subject of it; yet, after all, the last is the 
only article of any importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the duke of Bedford and his adherents invariably 
speak of a nation, which we well know has been too 
much injured to be easily forgiven. But why must 
Junius be an Irishman ? — The absurdity of bis writings 
_ betrays bim. Waving all consideration of the insult 
oſfered by Modestus to the declared judgment of the 
people (they may well bear this among the rest), let 
us follow the several instances, and try whether the 
charge be fairly supported. 

First, then, the leaving a man to enjoy such repose 
as he can find upon a bed of torture, is severe indeed; 
perhaps too much so, when applied to such a trifler 
as sir William Draper; but there is nothing absurd 
either in the idea or expression. Modestus cannot 
distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 
2. I affirm, with Junius, that it is the frequency of the 

fact, which alone can make us comprehend how a man 
can be his own enemy. We should never arrive at the 
complex idea conveyed by those words, if we had 
only seen one or two instances of a man acting to his 
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own prejudice. Offer the propoxition to a child, or a 


man unused to compound his ideas, and you will soon 
see how little either of them understand you. It is not 
a simple idea arising from a single fact, but a very com- 
plex idea arising from many facts well observed and 
accurately compared. 

3. Modestus could not, without great affectation, mis- 
take the meaning of Junius, when he speaks of a man 
who is the bitterest enemy of his friends. He could 
not but know, that Funius spoke, not of a false or hol- 
low friendship, but of a real intention to serve, and 
that intention producing the worst effects of enmity. 
Whether the description be strictly applicable to sir 
William Draper, is another question. Junius does not 
say that it is more eriminal for a man to be the enemy 
of his friends than his own, though he might have 
affirmed it with truth. In a moral light a man may 
certainly take greater liberties with himself than with 
another. To sacrifice ourselves merely, is a weakness 
we may indulge in, if we think proper, for we do it 
at our own hazard and expense; but, under the pre- 
tence of friendship, to sport with the reputation, or 
sacrifice the honour of another, is something worse 
than weakness; and if, in favour of the foolish intention, 
we do not call it a crime, we must allow at least that 


it arises from an overweening, busy, meddling impu- 


dence.—Funius says only, and he says truly, that it is 
more extraordinory, that it involves a greater contra- 
diction, than the other; and is it not a maxim received 
in life, that in general we can determine more wisely 

R 2 for 
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for others than for ourselves? The reason of it is 20 
clear in argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation 
of experience. Sir William Draper, I confess, is an ex- 
ception to the general rule, though not much to his 
credit.) 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethics, he 
may perhaps discover the truth of what Junius says, 
that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The tortures 
of the body may be introduced by way of ornament 
or illustration to represent those of the mind, but 
strictly there is no similitude between them. They are 
totally different both in their cause and operation. 


The wretch who suffers upon the rack, is merely 


passive; but when the mind is tortured, it is not at 
the command of any outward power. It is the sense 
of guilt which constitutes the punishment, and creates 
that torture with which the guilty mind acts upon 
itself. | 
5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, and 
makes the sentence ridiculous, by making it his own. 
So much for composition. Now for fact. —Funius, 
it seems, has mistaken the duke of Bedford. His grace 
| had all the proper feelings of a father, though he took 


care to suppress the appearance of them. Yet it was 


an occasion, one would think, on which he need not 
have been ashamed of his grief—on which, less fortitude 
would have done him more honour. I can conceive 
indeed a benevolent motive for his endeavouring to 
assume an air of tranquillity in his own family, and 


1 wish I could discover any thing, in the rest of his 


character, 
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character, to justify my assigning that motive to his 


bchaviour.— But is there no medium? Was it necessary 


to appear abroad, to ballot at the India-house, and make 
a public display, though it were only of an apparent 
insensibility ?—l know we are treading on tender 
ground, and Funius, I am convinced, does not wish to 
urge this question farther. Let the friends of the 
duke of Bedford observe that humble silence which 
becomes their situation. They should recollect, that 
there are still some facts“ in store, at which human 
nature would shudder. I shall be understood by those 
whom it concerns, when I say that these facts go farther 
than to the duke +. 

It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man may be 
quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet severely 
stung with another, and though he feels no remorse, 
that he may wish to be revenged. The charge of 
insensibility carriesa reproach indeed, but no danger with 
it. Junius had said, there are others who zuould assas:inate. 
— Medestus, knowing his man, will not suffer the 
insinuation to be divided, but fixes it all upon the duke 
of Bedford. 


The duke had an inventory taken of the marquis's 
clothes, sold them all, and pocketed the money : but 


the marchioness gave her late husband's servant the 


value of them out of her own pocket. | 
1 When the incomparable marchioness died, the 
dutchess of Bedford, her mother-in-law, had all her 
wearing apparel sold, and put the money in her pocket. 
In a fortnight after the unfortunate death of the mar- 
quis, his mother, the dutchess, had a rout at Eedford 
house. 


1 3 | Without 
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Without determining upon what evidence Junius 
would choose to be condemned, I will venture to maintain, 
in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. Rigby (who is 
certainly not Medestus ), or any other of the Bloomsbury 

gang, that the evidence against the duke of Bedford 
is as strong as any presumptive evidence can be. It 
depends upon a combination of facts and reasoning, 
which require no confirmation from the anecdote of 
the duke of Marlborough. This anecdote was referred to 
merely to show how ready a great man may be to receive 
a great bribe ; and if Modestus could read the original, he 
would see that the expression, only not accepted, was 
probably the only one in our language that exactly 
fitted the case. The bribe offered to the duke of 
Marlborough was not refused. | 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of this honest 
gentleman's learning, and wishing he had given us 
a little more of it. When he accidentally found himself 
$0 near speaking truth, it was rather unfair of him to 
leave out the non potuisse refelli. As it stands, the pudet 
bec opprobria may be divided equally between Mr. Rigby 
and the duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for 
granted, will assert his natural right to the modesty of 
the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to his 


grace. 


PHILO JUNIUS, 


law by a military force, than to make use of the forms 
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LETTER XLIII. 


— 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 27 Oct. 1769. 


Ir is not wonderful that the great 
cause, in which this country is engaged, should have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of the people. 
I rather admire the generous spirit, with which they 
feel and ssert their interest in this important question, 


than blame them for their indifference about any 


other. When the constitution is openly invaded, when 


the first original right of the people, from which all laws 


derive their authority, is directly attacked, inferior 
grievances naturally lose their force, and are suffered 
to pass by without punishment or observation. The 
present ministry are as singularly marked by their 
fortune, as by their crimes. Instead of atoning for 


their former conduct by any wise or popular measure, 


they have found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a series of measures, which must 
have been fatal to any other administration. 1 fear 


we are too remiss in observing the whole of their pro- 


ceedings. Struck with the principal figure, we do not 
zufficiently mark in what manner the canvass is filled 
up. Vet surely it is not a less crime, nor less fatal in its 
consequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of the 


of 
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of parliament to destroy the constitution.—The mini- 
stry seem determined to give us a choice of difficul. 
ties, and, if possible, to perplex us with the mul. 
titude of their offences. The expedient is worthy of the 
duke of Grafton. But though he has preserved a grada- 
tion and variety in his measures, we should remember 
that the principle is uniform. Dictated by the same 
spirit, they deserve the same attention. The following 
fact, though of the most alarming nature, has not yet 
been clearly stated to the public, nor have the conse- 
quences of it been sufficiently understood. Had I taken 
it up at an earlier period, I should have been accused of 


an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched 


for an unfair advantage against the ministry, and would 
not allow them a reasonable time to do their duty. 
They now stand without excuse. Instead of employing 
the leisure they have had, in a strict examination of the 
offence, and punishing the offenders, they seem to have 
considered that indulgence as a security to them, that, 
with a little time and management, the whole affair 

might be buried in silence, and utterly forgotten. 
A major general of the army * is arrested by the 
shcriff's 


— 


Major general William Gansell, of the 55th regi- 
ment. He was a great connoisseur, particularly in 


paintings, of which he had a very large and valuable 


collection; he also possessed a very considerable estate, 
besides the emoluments he ns From his profession ; 
but his passion for paintings greatly embarrassed his cir- 
 cumstances. He was nephew to the celebrated Dr. 


Ward, who at his death, December 1761, 2 
* e 
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cheriſf's officers for a considerable debt. He persuades 
them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. James's 
Park, under some pretence of business, which it im- 

ported 


7 — r — — — —— — — 


the money he owed him by bond or otherwise, any three 


of his pictures the general should choose, and one thou- 
sand pounds in money. | 

Saturday, May 21st, 1770, the following order came 
out to the brigade of guards. Parole Hounslow. 

« B. O. His majesty has signified to the field officer in 


waiting, that he has been acquainted that gerjeant Bacon 


of the first regiment, and serjeant Parke of the Cold- 

stream regiment ; William Powell, William Hart, James 
Potter, and Joseph Collins, private soldiers in the first 
regiment of foot guards, were more or less concerned in 
the rescue of major general Gansell, in September last; 
the king hopes, and is willing to believe, they did not 
know the major general was arrested, and only thought 
they were delivering an officer in distress; however, 


his majesty commands, that they should be severely re- 


primanded for acting in this business as they have done; 
and strictly orders for the future, that no non-commis- 
siened officer or soldier do presume to interfere with 
bailiffs, or arrests, on any account or pretence whatso- 


ever, the crime being of a very atrocious nature: and 


if any are found guilty of disobeying this order, they 
will be most severely punished. This order to be read 
immediately at the head of every company in the bri- 
gade of guards, that no man may plead ignorance for 
the future. | 


The general still continuing involved in debt, five 
bailiffs, two Hydes, Felthouse, Sly, and Reeves, at the 
suit of Samuel Lee, a surgeon, went on the 26th of Au- 
gust 1773, to arrest him at his apartments in Craven- 
street, for the zum of 134l. The general made resist- 
ance on being attacked in his own apartments, by firing 


two 
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ported him to settle before he was confined. He ap- 
plies to a serjeant, not immediately on duty, to assist 
with some of his companions in favouring his escape. 
He attempts it. A bustle ensues. The bailiffs claim 
their prisoner. An officer of the guards *, not then on 
duty, takes part in the affair, applies to the lieutenant + 
commanding the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turn 
out his guard to relieve a general officer. The lieute- 
nant declines interfering in person, but stands at a dis- 
tance, and suffers the business to be done. The officer 
takes upon himself to order out the guard. In a mo- 


two pistols through the door; but the bailiffs broke in 
upon him, and carried him off, On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the general was tried at the Old Bailey for his 
life for firing the pistols. The bailiffs «wore what they 
thought necessary to convict him. But Mr. justice 
| Nares observed, that considering the evidence of the 
two Hydes and Felthouse by itself, without at all look- 
ing to what the evidences for the general had sworn, it 
was altogether improbable and contradictory, and point- 
ed out parts of it which could not possibly be believed. 
The jury were of the judge's opinion, and immediately 
brought in a verdict of Not guilty, without going out of 
court. The general in his defence mentioned that he 
had read in Blackstone's Commentaries, that an Eng- 
lishman's house was his castle, and that he had lived in 
the apartments in which he was attacked thirty- eight 
years. He was however detained upon the arrest, and 
committed to the Fleet Prison, where he died suddenly 


on the 28th of July 1774. He was a very stout man, 


but corpulent ; his death was imputed to the bursting 
of a blood - vessel. 

Lieutenant Dodd. 

+ Lieutenant Garth, now a major general, and an 
excellent officer. 
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ment they are in arms, quit their guard, march, rescue 


the general, and drive away the sheriff's officers, who, 


in vain, represent their right to the prisoner, and the 
nature of the arrest. The soldiers first conduct the 
general into the guard- room, then escort him to a place 
of safety, with bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of 
military triumph. I will not enlarge upon the various 
eircumstances which attended this atrocious proceeding. 
The personal injury received by the officers of the law 
in the execution of their duty, may perhaps be atoned 


for by some private compensation. I consider nothing 


but the wound which has been given to the law itself, 
to which no remedy has been applied, no zatisfaction 
made. Neither is it my design to dwell upon the mis- 
conduct of the parties concerned, any farther than is 
necessary to show the behaviour of the ministry in its 
true light. I would make every compassionate allow- 
ance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and 
criminal discretion of one officer, and the madness of 
another. I would leave the ignorant soldiers entirely 
out of the question. They are certainly the least guilty, 
though they are the only persons who have yet suffered, 
even in the appearance of punishment . The fact it- 
zelf, however atrocious, is not the principal point to be 
considered. It might have happened under a more re- 
gular government, and with guards better disciplined 
than ours. The main question is, in what manner have 
the ministry acted on this extraordinary occasion ? A 


some of them were confined. | 
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general officer calls upon the king's own guard, then 
actually on duty, to rescue him from the laws of his 
country; yet at this moment he is in a situation no 
worse than if he had not committed an offence, equally 
enormous in a civil and military view.—A lieutenant 
upon duty designedly quits his guard, and suffers it to 
be drawn out by another officer, for a purpose, which 
he well knew (as we may collect from an appearance 
of caution, which only makes his behaviour the more 
criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal. Has this 
gentleman been called to a court martial to answer for 
his conduct? No. Has it been censured? No. Has it 
been in any shape inquired into? No.—Another licu- 
tenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regimentals, is 


daring enough to order out the king's guard, over which 


he had properly no command, and engages them in a 
Violation of the laws of his country, perhaps the most 
_ 8ingular and extravagant that ever was attempted— 
What punishment has be suffered? Literally none. Sup- 
posing he should be prosecuted at common law for the 
rescue, will that circumstance, from which the ministry 
can derive no merit, excuse or justify their suffering 80 
flagrant a breach of military discipline to pass by un- 
punished and unnoticed? Are they aware of the out- 
rage offered to their sovereign, when his own proper 
guard is ordered out to stop by main force the execu- 
tion of his laws? What are we to conclude from 80 
scandalous a neglect of their duty, but that they have 
other views which can only be answered by securing the 
attachment of the guards? The minister would hardly 

be 
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be so cautious of offending them, if he did not mean, in 
due time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let jit be ob- 
der ved, that these gentlemen are neither young officers, 
nor very young men. Had they belonged to the un- 
fledged race of ensigns, who infest our streets, and dis- 
honour our public places, it might perhaps be sufficient 
to send them back to that discipline, from which their 
parents, judging lightly from the maturity of their vices, 
had removed them too soon. In this case, I am sorry 
to see, not so much the folly of youth, as the spirit of 
the corps, and the connivance of government. I do not 
question that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiments of guards. But considering them as a 
corps, I ſear it will be found that they are neither good 
soldiers, nor good subjects. Far be it from me to in- 
sinuate the most distant reflection upon the army. On 
the contrary, I honour and esteem the profession; and if 
these gentlemen were better soldiers, I am sure they 
would be better subjects. It is not that there is any in- 
ternal vice or defect in the profession itself, as regulated 
in this country, but that it is the spirit of this particular 
corps, to despise their profession, and that while they 
vainly assume the lead of the army, they make it matter 
of impertinent comparison, and triumph over the bravest 
troops in the world (I mean our marching regiments), 
that they indeed stand upon higher ground, and are pri- 
vileged to neglect the laborious forms of military disci- 
pline and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a most 
invidious subject, I shall leave it to military men, who 
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have geen a service more active than the Parade, to de- 
termine whether or no I speak the truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encouraged by 
government, and to what pernicious purposes it may be 
applied hereafter, well deserves our most serious consi- 
deration. I know indeed, that when this affair hap- 
pened, an affectation of alarm ran through the ministry. 
Something must be done to save appearances. The case 
was too flagrant to be passed by absolutely without no- 
tice. But how have they acted ? Instead of ordering 
the officers concerned (and who, strictly speaking, are 
alone guilty) to be put under arrest, and brought to 
trial, they would have it understood, that they did their 
duty completely, in confining a serjeant and four private 
$oldiers, until they should be demanded by the civil 
power; so that while the officers, who ordered or per- 
mitted the thing to be done, escape without censure, 
the poor men who obeyed those orders, who in a mili- 
tary view are no way responsible for what they did, and 
who for that reason have been discharged by the civil 


magistrates, are the' only objects whom the ministry 


have thought proper to expose to punishment. They 
did not venture to bring even these men to a court 
martial, because they knew their evidence would be 
fatal to some persons, whom they were determined to 
protect. Otherwise, I doubt not, the lives of these un · 


happy, friendless soldiers would long since have been 


zacrificed, without scruple, to the security of their guiity 
officers. 


I have 
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I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame the 
passions of the people.—Let me now appeal to their 
understanding. If there be any tool of administration 
daring enough to deny these facts, or shameless enough 
to defend the conduct of the ministry, let him come 
forward. I care not under what title he appears. He 
shall find me ready to maintain the truth of my narra- 
tive, and the justice of my observations upon it, at the 
hazard of my utmost credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments, the common 


administration of justice is suffered to take its course. 


The subject, though robbed of his share in the legisla- 
ture, is still protected by the laws. The political free- 


dom of the English constitution was once the pride and 


honour of an Englishman. The civil equality of the 
laws preserved the property, and defended the safety, of 
the subject. Are these glorious privileges the birthright 
of the people, or are we only tenants at the will of the 
ministry? — But that I know there is a spirit of resist- 
ance in the hearts of my countrymen, that they value 
life, not by its conveniencies, but by the independence 
and dignity of their condition, I should, at this moment, 
appeal only to their discretion. I should persuade them 
to banish from their minds all memory of what we 
were; I should tell them this is not a time to remember 
that we were Englishmen ; and give it as my last ad- 
vice, to make some early agreement with the minister, 
that since it has pleased him to rob us of those political 
rights which once distinguished the inhabitants of a 
country, where honour was happiness, he would leave 
| 8 2 us 
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us at least the humble, obedient security of citizens, 
and graciously condescend to protect us in our submis- 
Zion. | 


JUNIUS. 

LETTER XILIV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 14 November 1769. 


Tar variety of remarks which have 


b last letter of Funius, and my own 
opinion of the writer, who, whatever may be his faults, 
is certainly not a weak man, have induced me to ex- 
amine, with some attention, the subject of that letter. 
I could not persuade myself that, while he had plenty 
of important materials, he would have taken up a light 
or trifling occasion to attack the ministry ; much less 
could I conceive that it was his intention to ruin the 
officers concerned in the rescue of general Gansell, or to 
injure the general himself. These are little objects, and 
can no way contribute to the great purposes he scems to 
have in view by addressing himself to the public. — 


Without considering the ornamented style he has adopt- | 


ed, I determined to look farther into the matter, before 
I decided upon the merits of his letter. The first step I 
took was to inquire into the truth of the facts; for if 


these were either false or misrepresented, the most art- 


ful 
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ful exertion of his understanding, in reasoning upon 
them, would only be a disgrace to him.— Now, sir, I have 
found every circumstance stated by Junius to be literally 
true. General Gansell persuaded the bailiffs to conduct 
him to the Parade, and certainly solicited a corporal and 
other soldiers to assist him in making his escape. Cap» 
tain Dodd * did certainly apply to captain Garth for the 
assistance of his guard. Captain Garth declined appear- 
ing himself, but stood aloof, while the other took upon 
Him to order out the king's guard, and by main force 
rescued the general. It is also strictly true, that the 
general was escorted by a file of musqueteers to a place 
of security. These are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which J 


promise you no gentleman in the guards will deny. If 


all or any of them are false, why are they not contra- 


dicted by the part ies themselves? However secure against 
military censure, they have yet a character to lose; and 


surely, if they are innocent, it is not beneath them to 
pay some attention to the opinion of the publio. 

The force of Funius's observations upon these facts 
eannot be better marked, than by stating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
writer says, Admitting the officers have offended, 
they are punishable at common law, and will you have 
a British subject punished twice for the same offence? — 
answer, that they have committed two offences, both 


* Dodd and Garth, though only lieutenants, had cap- 
tains rank. All the lieutenants of the guards have cap- 


s 3 very 
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very enormous, and violated two laws. The rescue is 


one offence, the flagrant breach of discipline another; 
and hitherto it does not appear that they have been 


punished, or even censured for either. Another gen- 
tleman lays much stress upon the calamity of the case, 
and, instead of disproving facts, appeals at once to the 
compassion of the public. This idea, as well as the in- 
sinuation, that depriving the parties of their commissions 
wwould be an injury to their creditors, can only refer to gene- 
ral Gansell. The other officers are in no distress, 


therefore have no claim to compassion, nor does it ap- 


pear that their creditors, if they have any, are more 
likely to be satisfied by their continuing in the guards. 
But this sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Com- 
passion to an offender, who has grossly violated the 
laws, is in effect a cruelty to the peaceable subject who 
has observed them; and, even admitting the force of 
any alleviating circumstances, it is nevertheless true, that, 
in this instance, the royal compassion has interposed too 
soon. The legal and proper mercy of a king of Eng- 
land may remit the punishment, but ought not to stop 
the trial. | 

Besides these particular objections, there has been a 
cry raised against Junius for his malice and injustice in 
attacking the ministry upon an event, which they could 
neither hinder nor foresee. This, I must affirm, is a 
false representation of his argument. He lays no stress 
upon the event itself, as a ground of accusation against 


the minister, but dwells entirely upon their subsequent 
conduct. He does not say that they are answerable for 


the 
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the offence, but for the scandalous neglect of their duty, 
in suffering an offence, so flagrant, to pass by without 
notice or inquiry. Supposing them ever 80 regardless 
of what they owe to the public, and as indifferent about 
the opinion as they are about the interests of their coun- 
try, what answer, as officers of the crown, will they 
give to Funius, when he asks them, Are they aware of the 
outrage offered to their sovereign, when his own proper guard 
ir ordered out to stop, by main force, the execution of his laws ? 
And when we see a ministry giving such a strange 
unaccountable protection to the officers of the guards, is 
it unfair to suspect, that they have some secret and un- 
warrantable motives for their conduct ? If they feel 
themselves injured by such a suspicion, why do they not 
immediately clear themselves from it, by doing their 
duty ? For the honour of the guards, I cannot help ex- 


pressing another suspicion, that if the commanding 


officer had not received a secret injunction to the con- 
trary, he would, in the ordinary course of his business, 
have applied for a court martial to try the two sub- 
alterns; the one for quitting his guard the other for 
taking upon him the command of the guard, and em- 
ploying it in the manner he did. I do not mean to 
enter into or defend the severity, with which Funius 
treats the guards. On the contrary, I will suppose for 
a moment, that they deserve a very different character. 
If this be true, in what light will they consider the con- 
duct of the two subalterns, but as a general reproach 
and disgrace to the whole corps? And will they not 

| | wish 
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wish to see them censured in a military way, if it were 

only for the credit and discipline of the regiment? 
Upon the whole, sir, the ministry seem to me to have 

taken a very improper advantage of the good-nature of 

the public, whose humanity, they found, considered no- 

thing in this affair but the distress of general Gansell. 


They would persuade us that it was only a common 


rescue by a few disorderly soldiers, and not the formal 


deliberate act of the king's guards, headed by an officer; 


and the public has fallen into the deception. I think, 
therefore, we are obliged to Junius for the care he has 
taken to inquire into the facts, and for the just com- 
mentary with which he has given them to the world. — 
For my own part, I am as unwilling as any man to load 
the unfortunate; but really, sir, the precedent, with 
respect to the guards, is of a most important nature, 
and alarming enough (considering the consequences 


with which it may be attended) to deserve a parlia- 


mentary inquiry : when the guards are daring enough, 
not only to violate their own discipline, but publicly 
and with the most atrocious violence to stop the execu- 
tion of the laws, and when such extraordinary offences 
pass with impunity, believe me, sir, the precedent 
«trikes deep. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLV. 


— — 
TO JUNIUS. 


8IR, 

Yov challenge any tool of administra- 
tion to defend the conduct of ministry. I accept of your 
challenge, though it is not addressed to me. I am no 
tool of administration, but your equal, Junius, perhaps 
your superior, in every thing that may become a man. 
I desire, for judges of the contest, justice, candour, and 
impartiality— I dare you to your uttermost, and if I do 
not make you appear, in the eyes of all reasonable men, 
as contemptible as you deserve to be, let the scorn be 
transferred to myself. 

You say you will defend the truth of your narrative, 
and the justice of your observations, at the risk of your 
& utmost credit. The risk is small, but it is all you have; 
and therefore I take you at your word. Facts that come 
from Junius are liable to suspicion; but here he is sup- 
ported by public fame. All the facts in your tedious 
narrative I have heard before; and the only new in- 
formation you have given the public is, that one of the 
officers engaged in this affair was not in regimentals. 
But though I have heard all, and am probably inclined 
to believe that the greatest part is true, I would not be 
understood to vouch for any. On the other hand, 1 
will not imitate you, and assert when I cannot prove; 


let 
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let the fact therefore be thrown out of the dispute, till 
it is better ascertained, and let the justice of your ob- 
servations be my present subject. 

You accuse the minister of a crime, in relation to the 
arrest of a general officer : I ask you what that crime 
is? Had he screened and protected an officer of the 
highest rank from justice, I could have understood you, 
and the case would have been truly alarming ; but were 
you to say so, the falsehood would be confuted by the 
personal knowledge of all men. Tender of the regular 
execution of justice, the minister interposed beyond his 
province in support of it; I say, beyond his province; 
and had your judgment been equal to your malice, you 
would have accused him of interfering in the execution 
of the law, without being required by the civil power. 
You do not see where you attempt to lead a deluded 
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people. If you had known the constitution, if you se- 


riously meant it well, you never would have made it a 
crime in the minister that he did not do more; you 
might, with some 9 have blamed him for in- 
terposing at all. 

Yet, even then, his crime would have been a zeal, 
perhaps an officious zeal, to secure criminals, who, by 
their low rank and situation, might be naturally sus- 
pected of a design to withdraw themselves from justice. 
But you say this was only to save appearances; and 
your proof is, that the officers were not secured. The 


officers were not secured, because there was no fear of 


their running away. They are still open to a prosecution ; 
and if the spirit of the times is such, that no indulgence 
| can 
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can be given for an offence so common, and generally 


considered as a venial one, let the utmost severity of the 


law be exerted against them ; and I could wish it were 
exerted against many other great offenders. 

It would, perhaps, be unjust to accuse you of enfor- 
cing the enormity of the crime from enmity to the cri- 
minals. I am certain it would be ridiculous to suppose 
you enforced it from respect to the laws. But a mi- 
nister was to be wounded ; and provided this could be 
done, no matter through whose side the weapon struck. 
f do not dwell on the barbarity of attempting to load 
the unfortunate. You tell a generous nation, that the 
principal person concerned is in no worse situation than 
if he had not committed the offence ; but you take care 
to lead its attention from what his situation is. You 
dare not venture to expose to the compassion of a ge- 
nerous nation a man of some rank, ruined, and in pri- 
son; and you present no objects but such as are calcu- 
hated to inflame ; when humanity should have prompted 
you to present the most proper to extenuate. 

We know what the common law decrees in offences 
of this nature; and it requires not the help of Junius to 
execute its decrees. But he says the offenders should be 
punished also by military law. Perhaps, in rigour, they 
zhould : but are we only to listen to the voice of seve- 
rity? And is Junius the man who bids us shut our cars 
to indulgence ? Where was his zeal for the law when 
the peace of this capital was disturbed by a lawless 
mob? And why did not Junius arraign the conduct of 
a minister, whose lenity overlooked the most gross insult 

| that 
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that ever was offered to order? When the king was, in 


a manner, besieged in his palace, a compassionate re- 
spect for the delusion of a multitude withheld that exer- 
tion of power which the law authorised. Did Junius 
then stand forth the champion of his outraged $overeign ? 
No; he dignified the insult with an honourable name, 
and branded the moderation of government with a name 
of infamy. But let two inconsiderable officers, from in- 
considerate regard to one of superior rank, assist him to 
escape from a bailiff, and Junius is immediately in 
arms. The constitution is already ruined, and private 
property is no longer secure. What if the king only 
delays that military punishment, which you are 80 
anxious to have inflicted, only to secure the creditors 


payment? If these people are broke, the debt is lost. 


But were the king and his ministers to act with the 
purity and the wisdom of angels, your heart would 
find something amiss, and your paltry interest of a 
day would compel you to utter your ccnsure. 

Blindness herself must see through the purpose of the 
invidious comparison you draw between the guards and 
the marching regiments. Divide et impera, is a maxim 
you understand: but happily for this nation, you are 
but a bungler in the application of it. The guards de- 
spise your malicious invectives, as the rest of the army 
do your insidious encomiums. You ny, the minister is 
tender of the guards, because, in due time, he will 
make use of them. I hope, if the constitution is attacked, 
not only they, but every good subject in the kingdom, 
will stand up in its defence. But you wil not succeed 
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in your design to make your party begin that attack, 
by permading them that force may be first employed 
against themselves. The experienced lenity of govern- 
ment is proof against your sedition, and though your 
desperation would involve all in ruin, you will not find 
a part disposed to support you. 

To conclude : Your letter is a dull invective. The 
story you tell has neither the charm of novelty, or 
spirit, to recommend it. The consequences you draw 
from an incident, which you admit to be a very com- 
mon one, are as absurd as they are malicious. And in 
your preface and peroration you resemble those terma- 
gant women, who, whilst they are tearing out the eyes 
of a husband who does not defend himself, never cease 
the cry of murder. 


MODESTUS. 
LETTER XLVI. 
To JUN1US. 
ern, 


Tax weeks are elapsed since you ſa- 
voured the public with an essay on the arrest of a gene- 
ral officer. Vou wrested the circumstances, with which 
it was attended, into a erime against administration. 
You told the story in your own way ; you reasoned 
upon it in your own way also; you abused, you praised, 

vor. 1. T you 
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you challenged, and you concluded. In all this, it 


would be difficult to decide, whether the inveteracy of 


your malice, the absurdity of your argument, the bar- 
barity of your intention, or the dulness of your style 
and composition, appeared most conspicuous. 

But, sir, waving the rest, you challenged, and these 
are the precise terms of your defiance : ©** I have been 
accused of endeavouring to inflame the passions of the 
people, &c. | 


Two days after your letter made its appearance in the 


Public Advertiser, an answer to it appeared in the Ga- 
zetteer, in which your challenge was accepted in the 
following words: You challenge any tool of admini- 
stration to defend the conduct of the ministry; I accept 
of your challenge, though it is not addressed to me. I 
am no tool of administration, but your equal, Junius, 
perhaps your superior, in every thing that may become 
a man. I desire for judges of the contest, justice, can- 
dour, and impartiality. I dare you to the uttermost; 
and if I do not make you appear, in the eyes of all rea- 
sonable men, as contemptible as you deserve to be, let 
the scorn be transferred to myself.“ 

What is the reason, Junius, that you have hitherto 
taken no notice of that letter? The author of it, too 
candid to affirm what he could not immediately prove, 
zupposed, in his argument, your narrative to be true; 
and even on that supposition, he demonstrated your 
observations not only unjust, but inconsistent, even 
to absurdity. But if he could not with certain know - 
ledge deny the fact, he doubted it; he told you 
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$0; and in the belief that no man would give a 


formal challenge without pursuing it, he has inquired 
into the truth of that fact. He tells you now, and will 


maintain it at the utmost hazard of his credit with the 


public, that your narrative is no less false than your ob- 
servations are fallacio us. It is false (for instance) that the 
general officer applied to a serjeant, not on duty, to 


favour his escape. It is false, that the officer of the 


guard stood at a distance, and suffered the business to be 
done. He was spoken to by the other officer in the 
eoffee- house, and he not only declined interfering in 
person, but flatly refused his assistance directly or indi- 


1 rectly. He did more: he dissuaded his brother officer 


from his intention, and believed he had prevailed. His 
only fault was, being the dupe of the other's apparent 
repentance, who left the coffee-house, as if he intended 
to proceed no farther in the attempt; and took the op- 
portunity to apply to some soldiers of the guard, while 
the officer who commanded it remained at the coffee- 
house. It is false that the guard was turned out, or 
under arms. And it is a most malicious construction of 
the fairest conduct, to blame administration, because 
these gentlemen have not been punished by military 
law. | | 


| The truth is, that it was proposed to try the offenders 


by military law, immediately after the offence was com - 
mitted ; but, in a consultation with the civil magistrate, 
it was judged improper, lest a military trial should pre- 
judge the action now depending, and in which the of- 
ferders are at present under bail. A fair trial is the 

TY right 
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right of every Englishman, whatever offence he may be 
guilty of. Our civil rights are our most precious bless» 
ings; and our form of trial is the bulwark of these rights; 
and, sir, you contradict the principles you profess, when 
you endeavour to set up martial, in opposition to com- 
mon law, and give that the lead which ought to follow. 
Had these gentlemen been first tried by military law, 
the evidences brought before a court martial must have 
been afterwards examined in the courts of law ; but 
witnesses already examined upon oath, according to the 
arbitrary proceedings of a court martial, cannot be un- 
exceptionable in 2 subsequent civil action. Their evi- 
dence, however extorted, would awe them to conceal 
or disguise the truth, which our form of civil trial is 80 
well calculated to discover. And you, Junius, a patriot, 
and an asserter of the rights of Eng lishmen, would have 
declaimed and exclaimed, with some appearance of 
justice, against the proceedings of a court martial, which 
should have deprived these officers of that fair and 
legal trial which they have a right, as Englishmen, to 

demand. | 
Our military laws prescribe the punishment of cashier- 
ing for offences of this nature. But how is this crime to 
be proved? Only by the verdict of a jury in a civil action; 
and the judgment upon it is evidence of record in the sub- 
sequent court martial: but these are matters of which 
you are ignorant. You go on in your old method, to 
clap the cart before the horse ; and you would have pu- 
nished by military law, an offence which military law 
cannot take coguizance of, until it has been legally 
found 
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found one by the verdict of a jury. Thus, blinded by 
your passion, or unacquainted with the constitution, 
you would overturn it, to wreak your resentment 
against a ministry, which, in this instance at least, has 
acted in its truest spirit. 

It is time, Junius, you should think of the challenge 
you gave. — OY A OY 
— 

MODESTUS. 


LETTER XLVII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
— — ; 
SIR, 15 Nov. 1769. 


| I .ourr the claim of a gentleman, who 
publishes in the Gazetteer under the name of Modestur. 
He has some right to expect an answer from me; though, 
I think, not so much from the merit or importance of 


his objections, as from my own voluntary engagement. 


I had a reason for not taking notice of him sooner, 
which, as he is a candid person, I believe he will think 
Sufficient. In my first letter, I took for granted, from 
the time which had elapsed, that there was no intention 
to censure, nor even to try, the persons concerned in the 
rescue of general Gansell; but Afodestus having since 
either affirmed, or strongly insinuated, that the of- 
fenders might still be brought to a legal trial, any 

T 3 attempt 
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attempt to prejudge the cause, or to prejudice the minds 

of a jury, or a court martial, would be highly improper. 
A man, more hostile to the ministry than I am, 
would not so often remind them of their duty. If the 
duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of his station, 
why is he minister ?—I will not descend to a scurrilous 
altercation with any man: but this is a subject too im- 
portant to be passed over with silent indifference. If 
the gentlemen, whose conduct is in question, are not 
brought to a trial, the duke of Grafton shall hear from 
me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have taken 
up this cause, are of little importance, compared with 
the facts themselves, and the observations I have made 
upon them. Without a vain profession of integrity, 
which, in these times, might justly be suspected, I shall 

show myself in effect a friend to the interests of my 
countrymen, and leave it to them to determine, whether 
I am moved by a personal malevolence to three private 
gentlemen, or merely by the hope of perplexing the mi- 
nistry, or whether I am animated by a just and honour- 
able purpose of obtaining a satisfaction to the laws of 
this country, equal, if possible, to the violation they have 
suffered. | a 


JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XLVIIL 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GAAFTON, 


MY LORD, 29 Nov. 1769. 
Taoven my opinion of your grace's 
integrity was but little affected by the coyness with 
which you received Mr. Vaughan's proposals, I confess I 


give you some credit for your discretion. You had a 


fair opportunity of displaying a certain delicacy, of 
which you had not been suspected; and you were in 
the right to make use of it. By laying in a moderate 
stock of reputation, you undoubtedly meant to provide 
for the future necessities of your character, that, with an 


honourable resistance upon record, you might safely in- | 


dulge your genius, and yield to a favourite inclination 
with security. But you have discovered your purposes 
too soon; and, instead of the modest reserve of virtue, 
have shown us the termagant chastity of a prude, who 
gratifies her passions with distinction, and prosecutes 
one lover for a rape, while she solicits the lewd em- 


braces of another. 


Your cheek turns pale; for a guilty conscience tells 
you, you are undone. Come forward, thou virtuous 
minister, and tell the world by what interest Mr. Hine 


has been recommended to 80 extraordinary a mark of 


his majesty's favour ; what was the price of the patent 
he has bought, and to what honourable purpose the 
purchase- money has been applied. Nothing less than 

many 
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many thousands could pay colonel Burgoyne's expenses 
at Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such a creature 
as Vaughan, while you are basely setting up the royal 
patronage to auction? Do you dare to complain of an 
attack upon your own honour, while you are selling the 
favours of the crown, to raise a fund for corrupting the 
morals of the people? And, do you think it possible 


such enormities should escape without impeachment ? It 


is indeed highly your interest to maintain the present 
house of commons. Having sold the nation to you in 
gross, they will undoubtedly protect you in the detail; 
for while they patronize your crimes, they feel for their 
own. | 


 Junivs, 
=== = = — 
LETTER XLIX. 
TO HIS ao THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, | 12 Dec. 1769. 


| I nud with some surprise, that you 
are not supported as you deserve. Vour most determined 
advocates have scruples about them, which you are un- 


* Expenses of his election there. The colonel brought 
in his light dragoons to his assistance, and Preston 
ieemed like a town taken by storm. For his behaviour 
it this election a suit was brought against him, and he 
was fined 1000l. | 


acquainted 
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acquainted with; and, though there be nothing too 
hazardous for your grace to engage in, there are some 
things too infamous for the vilest prostitute of a news- 
paper to defend. In what other manner shall we account 
for the profound, submissive silence, which you and 
your friends have observed upon a charge, which called 
immediately for the clearest refutation, and would have 
Justified the severest measures of resentment ? I did not 
attempt to blast your character by an indirect, ambigu- 
ous insinuation, but candidly stated to you a plain fact, 
which struck directly at the integrity of a privy coun- 
sellor, of a first commissioner of the treasury, and of a 
leading minister, who is supposed to enjoy the first 


share in his majesty's confidence. In every one of these 


capacities l employed the most moderate terms to charge 
you with treachery to your sovereign, and breach of 
trust in your office. I accused you of having sold a 
patent place in the collection of the customs at Exeter, 


to one Mr. Hine, who, unable or unwilling to deposit 
the whole purchase- money himself, raised part of it by 
contribution, and has now a certain doctor Brooke quar- 


tered upon the salary for one hundred pounds a year. — 
No sale by the candle was ever conducted with greater 


formality I affirm that the price at which the place 


was knocked down (and which, I have good reason to 


think, was not less than three thousand five hundred 


pounds) was, with your connivance and consent, paid 
to colonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I presume, for the 
decency of his deportment at Preston; or to reimburse 
him, perhaps, for the fine of one thousand pounds, 

which, 
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which, for that very deportment, the court of king's 
bench thought proper to set upon him.—lt is not often 
that the chief justice and the prime minister are 80 
strangely at variance in their opinions of men and things. 
I thank God there is not in human nature a degree of 
impudence daring enough to deny the charge I have 
fixed upon you. Your courteous secretary“, your con- 
fidential architect t, are silent as the grave. Even Mr 
Rigby's countenance fails him. He violates his second 
nature, and blushes whenever he speaks of you. —Per- 
haps the noble colonel himself will relieve you. No 
man is more tender of his reputation. He is not only 
nice, but perfectly sore in every thing that touches his 
honour. If any man, for example, were to accuse him 
of taking his stand at a gaming-table, and watching 


with the soberest attention, for a fair opportunity of en- 


gaging a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he would 
undoubtedly consider it as an infamous aspersion upon 
his character, and resent it like a man of honour. —Ac- 


quitting him therefore of drawing a regular and splendid 


subaistence from any unworthy practices, either in his 
own house or elsewhere, let me ask your grace, for what 
military merits you have been pleased to reward him 
with a military government ? He had a regiment of 
dragoons, which, one would imagine, was at least an 


__ 


Thomas Bradshaw. | | 
+ Mr. Taylor, and > Ross, the Scotch agent 
and confidante of lord Mansfield, are said to have ma- 
naged the business. 
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equivalent for any services he ever performed. Besides, 


he is but a young officer considering his preferment, 


and, except in his activity at Preston, not very conspi- 
cuous in his profession. But it seems, the sale of a civil 


employment was not sufficient, and military govern- 
ments, which were intended for the support of worn- 


out veterans, must be thrown into the scale, to defray 
the extensive bribery of a contested election. Are these 
the steps you take to secure to your sovereign the attach- 
ment of his army ? With what countenance dare you 
appear in the royal presence, branded as you are with 
the infamy of a notorious breach of trust? With what 
countenance can you take your seat at the treasury- 


board, or in council, when you feel that every circulat- 


ing whisper is at your expense alone, and stabs you to 


the heart? Have you a single friend in parliament 830 
shameless, so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake 


your defence? You know, my lord, that there is not a. 
man in either house, whose character, however flagi- 
tious, would not be ruined by mixing his reputation with 
yours; and does not your heart inform you, that you 
are degraded below the condition of a man, when you 
are obliged to hear these insults with submission, and 
even to thank me for my moderation ? | 
We are told, by the highest judicial authority, that 
Mr. Vaughan's offer to purchase the reversion of a patent 
in Jamaica (which he was otherwise sufficiently entitled 
to) amounted to a high misdemeanour. Be it so: and 
if he deserves it, let him be punished. But the learned 
judge might have had a fairer opportunity of displayin 
the 
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the powers of his eloquence. pg pg 
with so much energy upon the criminal nature 


dangerous convequences of any attempt to corrupt a man 
in your grace's station, what would he have aid to the 


minister himself, to that very privy counsellor, to that 


first commissioner of the treasury, who Goes 2 
for, but impatiently solicita, as touch of 8 
who employs the meanest of his creatures in — 
nourable services, and, forgetting the tin => 
of his secretary, descends to apply to his house-b 
7 

9 3 lord, will do infinite credit to govern» 
ment, if, to clear your character, you ould think pro- 
per to bring it into the house of lords, ml tag 
of king's bench*.—But, my lord, you dare not 
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A I re the publication of the two pre- 
an 838 of — had commenced 4 
— against Mr. Samuel Vaughan, ſor — - 
2 corrupt him by an offer of 3000l. for a patent place 
ma as aica. : When the rule to show-cause, why an in- 
pol var should not be exhibited against Vaughan, _ 
argued in the king's bench, Nov. 27th, _ 22 
— —— 8 wh lord Mansfield's 
The following accu: 2 
casion deserves attention: © A 
72 Bad eonplaned of here is certainly _—_— 
able and scandalous.—If a man, standing under the = 
tion of an officer under the king, a ww 
the king puts confidence, or of a minister, takes money 


the king puts in him, he 
for the use of that confidence 
— betrays the king —he basely betrays his — 
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If the king sold the office, it would be acting contrary 


to the trust the constitution hath reposed in him. The 


constitution does not intend the crown should sell those 
offices, to raise a revenue out of them. — s it possible to 
hesitate, Whether this would not be criminal in the 
duke cf Craſton— contrary to his duty as a privy coun- 
sellor - contrary to his duty as a minister contrary to 
his duty as a subject? — His advice should be free, ac- 
cording to his judgment :— It is the duty of his office 
he has sworn to it.“ Notwithstanding this, the duke is 


positively aid by Junius to have sold a patent place to 


Mr. Hinc for 3, 5 cl. and yet was lord privy scal when 
this letter was written. If the house of commons had 
impeached the duke as they ought to have done, lord 
Manslicld would have been in a most ridiculous situa- 
tion On junius's discovery and publication of the 
duke's conduct, the prosecution against Vaughan was 
dropped, on purpoxc, it is said, to save boti: che jindge 
and the duke, | 
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